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Motes of the Wonth. 


Our correspondent at Rome writes that 
Sig. Fiorelli has concluded his official 
announcement of the archeological dis- 
coveries made in Italy during the last 
months of 1889, but the report is not yet 
published. They embrace chiefly new Latin 
inscriptions discovered on building stones at 
Asti and Rimini, and in the Via Labicana, 
Rome ; fragments of Greek athletic inscrip- 
tions at Naples; an unknown prehistoric 
necropolis in Parma, of the North-Italian 
type; a piece of the old Roman road and 
city wall in the Via Selleria, Naples, etc. 
In Pompeii the excavations have been carried 
on beyond the Porta Stabiana. In Rome 
itself recent discoveries of important objects 
have been unusually numerous of late. Of 
these I may mention columns of granite in the 
Via Paola, mosaic pavements in the Vicolo 
del Pavone, a marble sarcophagus in the 
Lungara, a very fine terra-cotta architectural 
ornament near the Piazza Cenci, the statuette 
of a child in marble at the Villa Ludivisi, and a 
fine marble head of Augustus, crowned with 
myrtle, in the Via Merulana. At Corneto 
there has been discovered an unopened tomb 
in which was a sarcophagus of neufro, upon 
the cover of which is a portrait of the de- 
ceased. On the funereal urns of the Etruscans, 
portraits are common ; but it is interesting to 
find one upon the sarcophagus. Besides the 
skeleton, forty-five bronze utensils of some 
artistic value were found. 


The most remarkable discovery made in 
Rome is the most recent one of an ancient 
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hall forming part of a Roman building on 
the Ceelian Hill, not yet excavated. At the 
entrance of the room was seen a threshold 
bearing thereon visible traces of four feet, 
two of which turned towards the interior, 
and two towards the exterior. Near the left 
jamb of the door was found a pedestal with 
a vase of nero antico upon it. Near the right 
jamb was the large. basis of an honorary 
statue, a bearded head probably belonging 
thereto, and an inscription from which we 
learn that this newly-discovered building must 
have been the residence of the Roman Den- 
@rophori. It would appear, from all the in- 
dications that can be gathered, that here were 
celebrated the mysteries of Cybele and of 
Atys. An unopened tomb in the upper 
strata of the rubbish may yet lead to more 
particulars. On the eastern slope of the 
Capitoline Hill some more remains of the 
walls of the Kings of Rome have been un- 
earthed. On this site were found a skeleton 
and arms of medizeval times under the tower 
of Paul III. 


Here is a delicious and characteristic story of 
Chancellor Grimthorpe! The plans for the 
careful alteration and repair of an interest- 
ing village church in the East Riding were 
officially submitted to his lordship. They 
were returned with the following comment, 
inter alia, from the chancellor’s store of archi- 
tectural learning. His impetuous pen had 
wriggled blackly through two buttresses fur- 
nished with three simple set-offs, and had 
scribbled in the margin: “Z don’t like these 
buttresses ; I suppose they are meant for Early 
English.” The condemned buttresses were 
old, and were Early English!! This is just 
the spirit in which much of the “restoration” 
of St. Alban’s has been so unhappily effected. 
**T don’t like this ;’ and out it goes, and the 
church is grimthorped. ~ 


‘te 
We owe an apology to Archchancellor Jeune, 
Q.C., for a misstatement in the last issue of 
the Antiguary, which we hasten to correct, 
and sincerely apologize for any annoy- 
ance that our inadvertence may have caused. 
It was stated in the January number that 
Dr. Jeune was chancellor of six dioceses. 
His importance was underrated: he presides 
as chancellor over seven dioceses, the diocese 
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of Peterborough having been omitted in the 
original statement. This fact is gleaned 
from the last circular of the Ecclesiastical 
Buildings Fire Office Company, of which Dr. 
Jeune finds time to be a director. With 
regard to chancellors, there seems some 
reason to credit the rumour that a short bill 
is to be brought before Parliament this 
session entitled “The Consolidation of Chan- 
cellorships Act,” whereby Dr. Jeune is to be 
made chancellor for the whole of the southern 
province, and Lord Grimthorpe for the 
northern, the remainder of the chancellors 
being summarily abolished ! 
fe 

Not a few of the numerous antiquarian 
readers at the British Museum have had 
occasion to mourn over the absence of 
whole issues of the volumes of some of the 
best of our archeological societies, or over 
incomplete sets of other societies. The 
societies that only print for subscribers do 
not come within the operation of the Library 
Act, so that they cannot be compelled to send 
in their publications. The absence of these 
antiquarian proceedings is felt to be such a 
serious loss to the national library, that an 
extension of the Act, whereby all printing 
associations may be included, is contemplated, 
we understand, by certain literary members 
of Parliament. Meanwhile, we would venture 
to suggest to the Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, that a courteously worded 
appeal to the councils of the respective so- 
cieties would, in all probability, bring about the 
desired result, without setting in motion the 
cumbrous machinery (so apt to get clogged) 
which is necessary to obtain a new or amended 
Act. Ina case that recently came to our know- 
ledge, the printer of an important set of 
annual proceedings received the customary 
curt reminder from the British Museum 
authorities as to neglect to comply with the 
Act (5 and 6 William IV., c. 110). The 
circular was forwarded to the honorary secre- 
tary of the society, who, knowing that no legal 
claim could be made, put it in the fire with- 
out passing it on to his Council. An appeal 
made immediately to the society to make a 
grant of their volumes would probably have 
met with a very different reception. 


It may be asked, What connection can there 
be between botany and archeology? This 


connection, however, has recently been estab- 
lished in a most interesting note communi- 
cated to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. F. J. Haverfield, M.A. A very rare 
plant, Zrinus Hispanicus, has made its ap- 
pearance on the ruined walls of the station 
at Chesters (Ci/urnum), Northumberland. It 
was first noticed after Mr. Clayton’s excava- 
tions, and this fact becomes peculiarly inter- 
esting when it is remembered that the Erinus 
Hispanicus, though unknown elsewhere in 
England, is common all over Spain, and that 
the Roman garrison of Cilurnum was the 
Ala secunda Asturum, a cavalry regiment, 
which took its name from the Asturians, a 
tribe in the north-west of Spain. The infer- 
ence is that some Spaniard serving in this 
regiment brought the seeds over in his 
baggage, and that the plant remained dormant 
from the time when the station was ruined 
and half buried till the time when it was 
excavated by Mr. Clayton. 


fe 
The Rev. A. S. Brooke, rector of Slingsby, 
has recently been giving a good deal of 
attention to the history of his parish. Travel- 
lers through picturesque Ryedale often notice 
the ivy-covered, large-windowed walls of the 
upstanding square mansion termed SLINGSBY 
CASTLE, erected by the Cavendishes. From 
the earthworks around, as well as from 
documentary evidence, it is clear that this 
great house, of which only the outer walls are 
standing, was the successor of a medieval 
castle. The house was begun to be built, 
according to accepted tradition, about 1641-3. 
The puzzle has been why a house erected 
then should have fallen into such complete 
decay, especially as there is no trace of any 
violent demolition or attack. Mr. Brooke has 
now solved the problem. It has been ascer- 
tained that the house was built by Sir Charles 
Cavendish, brother to William, Duke of 
Newcastle. Before it was completed came the 
preliminary troubles of the Great Rebellion. 
Marston Moor was fought in 1644, and both 
Sir Charles and the “the loyal duke” had to 
fly the country. Their estates were sold at 
five and a half years’ purchase by Parliament, 
in 1652, just before the death of Sir Charles 
Cavendish. He died without issue, and after 
the Restoration the manor and castle of 
Slingsby were recovered by the family, and 
became the property of Henry, Duke of 
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Newcastle, as appears from a private letter to 
Sir Thomas Slingsby, now for the first time 
published : 


Noble Sir, 
I received this day yours of the 8th, and I assure 


you I havea great respect for you, but I doe not intend 
to sell Slingsby Castle, or any of the £1200 a yeare 
I have near it. I wounder how this report should be 
yt. I was selling of it, for there was never any occasion 
for it. I have been soe concerned at it, I have in- 
quired how and from whom it came; and I perceve 
my Lord Widdrington spoke it confidently at Gilling. 
I wish his LoP was in as good a condition as Iam; 
sure I have served his Lo? for these nine yeares very 
considerably as to his revenew. I trouble you thus 
much out of friendship to you, to shew there is noe 
such thing as my selling Slingsby. 
I am truly, 
Your most faithfull servant, 
H. NEWCASTLE. 

It appears, then, that the present castle was 


never finished, and was never occupied. 


te 
The little twelfth-century church at Thorn- 
haugh, near Stamford, has just been restored 
at a cost of over £3,000. It is a large sum 
to spend over so small a fabric, but we are 
bound to say that the work has not been 
overdone ; that which it was absolutely neces- 
sary should be new is the best of its kind 
and in good taste, with no pretensions at 
Wardour Street imitation of antique ; whilst 
that which had to be repaired or restored is 
treated in the most careful fashion. But 
this was only to be expected when so reverent 
a hand as Mr. Micklethwaite’s was in charge 
as architect. The restoration brought to 
light a squint from the south transept. The 
old oak roof has been reopened, the lath- 
and-plaster ceiling being removed. The 
north aisle is new, as is recorded on a stone 
in the wall. The simple Christian inscription 
is so commendable that it is hoped it may 
serve as a pattern: “This : aisle : was : 
rebuilt : in : the : year : of : God’s : incarna- 
tion : 1889 : Pray : for : all : them: that : 
helped : in : the : work :” 
& 

Another church that has just been reopened 
after a thorough repair is that of Ludgers- 
hall, Bucks. The restoration has been 
under the care of Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A. 
The flooring has been lowered to the original 
level, thus giving a much better proportion 
to the nave. The pillars and the tower 


Wellbeck, Nov. toth, 1684. 


have been under-pinned. A correspondent 
describes the work as being “a good ex- 
ample of what modern church restoration 
should be.” There is a special interest per- 
taining to Ludgershall, as John de Wycliffe 
exchanged the living of Fylingham for this 
benefice in 1368, for the purpose, it is said, 
of being nearer to Oxford. 


The discreditable condition of the old church 
and churchyard of Old-Town, St. Mary’s, in 
the Scilly Isles, has long been a reproach 
to the islanders. On December 20, a meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, Mr. Dorrien 
Smith in the chair, when the offer of a visitor 
to contribute £50 towards the restoration 
of the church was named. The chairman 
promised a new roof, and a committee 
was appointed to obtain further subscrip- 
tions and to see the work carried out. 
There is but a portion of the old cruciform 
church now remaining, the inhabitants wor- 
shipping at the new church of Hugh Town, 
built in 1837, but that which remains is of 
considerable interest. It will require careful 
and reverent treatment. It is to be hoped 
that no mere smartening up will be resorted 
to; a desire expressed at the meeting, that 
this ancient house of prayer should be made 
** presentable for the summer-season visitors ” 
was rather an unfortunate one, but perhaps 
not meant to be taken in that spirit. Surely 
a church, whether used regularly or occa- 
sionally, should be made and kept presentable 
for the service of God and in His honour, 
and not for the gratification of migratory 
trippers! The bodies of Henry Trelawny, 
son of the celebrated Bishop, of Sir John 
Narborough, and Captain Lodes, who all 
perished at the wreck of the British squadron 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in 1707, on 
these islands, are buried in the chancel of 
this church. 


Sheffield, and the districts around, have lost 
a most worthy archeologist in the REv. 
Joun StacyrE, M.A., for thirty-nine years 
governor and chaplain of the Shrewsbury 
Hospital. He died on December 20, at the 
age of 80. When the Sheffield Architectural 
and Archeological Society was formed in 
1868, Mr. Stacye was at once singled out for 


the office of president, a position he occupied 
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with conspicuous advantage to the associa- 
tion so long as it continued. Several of the 
papers he wrote are to be found in the 
volumes of the Associated Archzological 
Societies. When a committee was formed 
for the exploration of the Roman station at 
Templeborough, near Rotherham, in 1877, 
which accomplished excellent and important 
work, Mr. Stacye was one of its most active 


members. 
£’ ££ 


With reference to the curious pieces of por- 
celain recently found at Guildford, described 
in our last issue, Mr. Charles Phillips, hon. 
curator of the Sussex Archeological Society, 
writes that they have some like pieces, about 
two inches long, of a cream-coloured clay, 
but unglazed, in the Museum at Lewes. He 
adds that it is supposed they were used for 
curling perukes, and called “ Wig-Curlers.” 
This wig-curler was heated, the lock of hair 
wound round and secured, when a crisp curl 
was obtained, and the curler, when cool, 


removed. 
kt e£k¢ 


That strange figure, known as “the Wilming- 
ton Giant,” is about to be restored. The 
Vicar of Wilmington, Rev. W. A. St. John 
Dearsley, takes a great interest in this, the 
largest and the oldest of his parishioners. 
The readers of the Antiguary will have the 
advantage of an article from his pen on this 
subject in the March issue. Recent investi- 
gations show that bricks were used for the 
preservation of the figure during last century, 
but this time it is proposed to use rammed 


chalk. 
- £ 


The Leeds Corporation has acted most wisely 
in asking Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, assistant 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
examine a report on their newly-acquired 
possession of Kirkstall Abbey. Mr. Hope, 
who is facile princeps in his knowledge of 
monastic buildings, has also the true spirit of 
the antiquary, so that although his report has 
not yet been presented, we are sure that the 
keynote of it will be preservation and repara- 
tion, as opposed to restoration. The ruins 


themselves have been already railed in, no 
playing is allowed inside the enclosure, and 
all climbing strictly forbidden. 


The old half-timbered house of Haughton 
Hall, near Stafford, which lately came into 
the possession of Rev. C. T. Royds, has just 
emerged from a thorough process of restora- 
tion. Restoration in such a case as this is 
not only permissible, but eminently desirable. 
The building had for some time been rapidly 
falling into decay, and the only chance of its 
preservation was to make it habitable. The 
ground-plan of the building, which dates from 
late Tudor times, is a T. Mr. Royds has 
been his own architect, and seems to have 
carried out the repairs and renewals with 
much taste and judgment. 


¢ ££ 


At the instigation of her Majesty’s Inspector 
General of Ancient Monuments, General 
Pitt-Rivers, a committee is being formed in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the Act for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments. The Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Muncaster, the Bishop of the diocese, 
Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. Lees, F.S.A., Mr. 
Calverley, F.S.A., etc., have already given in 
their adhesion to the movement. 


¢ &¢+ ¢& 

The Atheneum, commenting on the recently 
issued design by Lord Grimthorpe for the 
so-called Beckett crucifix at St. Alban’s 
Abbey, which shows his lordship’s notion of 
how to fill the space above the altar in the 
centre of the ancient reredos, says: “ Nobody 
possessing any sense of architectural propriety 
could propose to insert on the main limb of 
the cross three niches, one over the other, 
probably for statues, and in a line with each 
other on the arms of the cross, from left to 
right, carvings of a cardinal’s hat, an imperial 
crown, two Tudor roses, a royal crown, and a 
shield of arms!” But the comment, though 
true, is a little superfluous, for what man 
of judgment ever thought that Chancellor 
Grimthorpe ever possessed any sense of 
architectural propriety ? 


A place of special historic and local interest 
in Derbyshire is the little town of Chapel-en- 
le-Frith. Though of some note in early 
medizval days, it has now hardly any trace 
of antiquity pertaining to it save portions of 
the old church. The church was built by 
the foresters of the High Peak early in the 
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thirteenth century. This chapel in the forest 
(frith) gave rise to a remarkable series of dis- 
putes between the Priory of Lenton, the 
Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, the Crown, 
and the royal foresters as to the advowson 
and tithes, of which much documentary 
evidence yet exists. In later days, the church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, has had 
several remarkable incidents in its history. 
In 1648, a great number of prisoners of the 
Scottish army, after their defeat. at Preston, 
were imprisoned within its walls. Fifteen 
hundred soldiers were packed there on 
September 14. They went away on Septem- 
ber 30. But meanwhile forty-four had died 
in the church, and many others died after- 
wards, unable to march off with their com- 
panions. Fifty years later, namely in 1702, 
Mr. William Bagshawe, of Ford Hall in this 
parish, the estimable “ Apostle of the Peak,” 
was buried in the chancel. In the year 1731 
money was raised on brief for the repair of 
the church, with the result that the south 
side of the nave and the tower were recased 
after a pseudo-classic style. 


But notwithstanding all the evil that was 
then done, much of the highly interesting old 
fabric remained, especially in the chancel. 
It has been left apparently for the present 
generation, in the year of grace 1890, to sweep 
away almost every vestige of antiquity from 
this historic church. As ill-fate would have 
it, a worthy inhabitant recently died and be- 
queathed £2,000 to be spent on the parish 
church. There can be no doubt that it was 
necessary to spend some money on the 
church, if only for the decencies of public 
worship ; but the comparative largeness of the 
sum soon set destructive schemes afloat. 
However, the vicar (Rev. S. H. Pink) rightly 
appealed to the Derbyshire Archzological 
Society to recommend an architect to report 
on the chancel. Early in the past year, 
Messrs. Evans and Jolly gave in their report, 
in which they said, ‘We have examined the 
chancel, and are of opinion that there is no 
necessity for pulling it down,” and then pro- 
ceeded to make various excellent suggestions 
for its preservation and careful treatment. 


¢ 
Some of the local busybodies, chiefly persons 
who have lately settled in-the parish, were, 
however, anxious to obtain more show for their 


money than a mere faithful preservation of 
that which their pious forefathers had handed 
down, and set about an agitation for a com- 
plete renewal. One or two of the cultured 
parishioners, notably Mr. W. H. G. Bagshawe, 
of Ford Hall,a keen antiquary, and descendant 
of the Apostle of the Peak, strove their best 
to resist this desecrating and ignorant spirit. 
The aid of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments was also invoked, with the 
result that that association reported strongly 
in favour of retention of the old fabric. But, 
alas! headstrong wills have carried the day, 
and it now seems almost hopeless to avert 
the sad work of destruction. On December 
13, 1889, a meeting of the parishioners was 
held under the presidency of the vicar, Rev. 
S. H. Pink. The chairman gave an unhappy 
keynote to the proceedings by talking at 
length about the feelings of tourists to pic- 
turesque Derbyshire when visiting the church 
in its decaying condition. A church is not 
for trippers, or to be beautified for their 
delight, but for the parishioners, and to be 
kept comely for the worship of God. But 
even ordinary excursionists are now getting 
educated in ecclesiology ; and many of them 
would, we are confident, rather see portions 
of a church built by the old foresters when 
the Peak really was a forest, or examine 
altar-rails of 1660, than have their eyes dazzled 
by modern-antique painted glass, by tiers of 
bright sticky pine seats, or by the glare of the 
lacquered brass of “church-furnishers” and of 
cheaply-stamped glossy tiles. Four closely- 
printed columns tell the tale of this meeting 
in the local papers. It is sorry reading, and 
discreditable to Derbyshire. In the face of 
a few brave protests, “a considerable majority 
expressed themselves in favour of the chancel 
being pulled down and rebuilt.” But the 
vicar, as chief custodian of the fabric, must 
be held responsible for this cruel and irre- 
parable wrong about to be done to the 
memories of the past. He cannot be allowed 
to ride off from his responsibilities on the 
vote of the parishioners. With him, too, 
must be pilloried Major Lingard, who saidthat 
“if there was anything about the church orna- 
mental to restore, well and good, but he could 
not see anything about it except rotten walls.” 


¢ 
Mr. Hannah, at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court, gave, on January 8, an im- 
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portant decision. Mr. Henry Gray, the well- 
known topographical bookseller of Leicester 
Square, was summoned by the Vicar of Cwm, 
Flintshire, for detaining a terrier and register 
of that parish of last century. These were 
advertised for sale in a catalogue. Mr. Gray 
was able to show where he had bought them, 
but the result was that the documents were 
given up to the parish, as being articles that 
no one could acquire a right to by purchase. 


¢ £ & 


Further discoveries have been made during 
January in Deepdale Cave, Buxton. A 
Roman ampulla, a bronze fibula, pieces of 
coarse pottery, and various bones, are among 
the latest “finds” unearthed by Mr. M. Salt 
some two feet below the surface. More 
systematic investigation shou'd be made of 
the various important caves of this district. 
Could not the Derbyshire Archeological 
Society put itself more immediately into 
communication with those locally interested 
at Buxton? Buxton has also the advantage 
of being within easy distance of Manchester, 
where there is much antiquarian ability, and 
where resides that most eminent of cave 
savants, Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 


¢ £&¢ & 


Messrs. Bodley and Farmer are leaving a 
mark on the colleges at Cambridge. A new 
chapel, which they have designed at Queen’s, 
is approaching completion. It is of four- 
teenth century type, and harmonizes well 
with the existing buildings. They are also 
refitting the chapel at Jesus. Pugin’s choir- 
stalls will no longer suffice for the worshippers, 
and the stall work is being extended across 
the transepts into the nave. An elaborate 
reredos has been designed, which will stand 
in front of the eastern triplet. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Fellows of King’s propose to build a 
new set of rooms which will involve the 
destruction of some of their beautiful trees ; 
but the design is so satisfactory that the 
building itself will be some compensation for 
the loss. Sidney College proposes to extend 
its buildings, and it is to be hoped that the 
society will avoid the mistakes made at Caius 
and Pembroke, and raise work which will do 
no violence to its surroundings. 


We saw recently, at Christmas, a text tacked 
to the splendid mural painting of St. Christo- 
pher in Impington Church. It is incompre- 
hensible that the clergy should set so 
little store by the legacy which the past has 
left them. The picture is singularly fine and 


complete. 


Some Motes on the 
Cudor Exhibition. 


By Hon. Haro.tp DILton, F.S.A. 
— <> ——— 


Wa\T is rather absurd that the picture 
most eagerly sought for by visitors 
to the exhibition is that of Christina, 
Duchess of Milan, to whom has so 
often been attributed the saying about having 
but one head, and, therefore, being unable to 
accept Henry’s hand in marriage. This 
picture has for several years stood about half 
a mile from its present position, and in the 
midst of a handsome gallery, open free to the 
public three days a week. Yet very many of 
those now so anxious to behold this magnifi- 
cent specimen of Holbein’s cunning hand 
have never taken advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the National Gallery, and the 
liberality of the noble owner of the picture. 
It is indeed astonishing how many Londoners 
who claim to take an interest in art, and, 
indeed, to be conversant with it, will admit 
that they have not visited the National Gallery 
for years. Now and then the purchase, at an 
apparently high figure, of some work of a 
well-known master will spur the dilettanti to 
undertake a visit to the National Gallery, but, 
as a rule, they never go further east than 
Suffolk Street, leaving the wilds of Trafalgar 
Square to be visited by foreigners or country 
cousins. The personal relic in which most 
interest is taken is, no doubt, the Essex ring, 
lent by Mr. F. J. Thynne, to whom it has 
descended with an excellent pedigree. There 
are other rings in existence which claim each 
in their own way to possess the interest 
attaching to Mr. Thynne’s historical memento, 
but it is doubtful if any other can outweigh 
this one in point of authenticity, and, at all 
events, the public sentiment is not disturbed 
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by the presence in this collection of any 
rivals. 

Mr. G. Bonner exhibits a jewel which, if 
more of its history were known, might, per- 
haps, share with the ring the attention of the 
relic-worshipper. This is a sapphire, about 
1 inch in height and ? inch broad, on 
which is exquisitely carved in relief a portrait 
of Robert Devereux, with the name and the 
date 1598. The sapphire is a magnificent 
specimen, and it almost seems a pity to have 
sacrificed the beauties of the stone to the 
purposes of portraiture. For at best it is 
inferior to an opaque representation of the 
features of the unfortunate favourite of Eliza- 
beth. No artist’s name or mark is seen by 
which to identify the designer of this gem, but 
such an object must have some history if we 
did but know it. The owner has had it 
mounted in a setting, the design for which 
was taken from a similar jewel in the royal 
collection at Windsor. Perhaps the exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Bonner’s cameo may draw forth 
from some connoisseur in such objects a clue 
whereby we may arrive at the knowledge of 
the why and wherefore of its execution, and 
some portion, at all events, of its history. The 
intrinsic value of the jewel points to its having 
been in the possession of some of the great 
ones of the Elizabethan era, and it is hardly 
probable that such a gem was not at some 
period of its existence a present to or from 
the great Queen. 

A thought that must continually occur to 
most persons, when examining collections of 
ancient portraits, is what has become of all 
of the splendid specimens of jewelry seen in 
sO many pictures, not only of well-known in- 
dividuals, but also of those “members of the 
family ” not either famous or notorious? In 
the matter of royal portraits, of course, there 
have been many causes at work to scatter, and 
even to destroy, the splendid specimens of 
the goldsmith’s and jeweller’s art, as shown 
in the very various and quaintly bejewelled 
representations of Henry VIII. and his chil- 
dren. James I. we know, when Prince Charles 
and Buckingham went to Spain, sent over to 
them great quantities of jewels to be given to 
the Infanta and her country men and women. 
It was not the custom then to return presents 
made during courtship, even though not 
brought to a successful termination, and there 


were other matches made by the British 
Solomon which did come off, and were pro- 
bably sweetened by judicious gifts of jewels 
to the brides of their Courts. But in the case 
of individuals of lesser rank, many of the 
gems adorning their portraits must have passed 
into other families without leaving the country. 
Stones may be reset, gold and silver may be 
melted down, but surely the people of the 
time, when so many of these beautiful speci- 
mens of jewellery were made and consequently 
appreciated, would not have destroyed what 
we now must, in most cases, only admire on 
canvas or panel. Was the Great Rebellion 
and its hard times responsible for the destruc- 
tion and loss of so much elegance and art? 
or was the contemptible and trivial period of 
the Merry Monarch to blame? One would 
surely expect to see more examples of gold- 
smiths’ work than the Tudor Exhibition has 
brought together. It is trué that the Penrud- 
docke jewel, and the bracelets lent by Mrs. 
Shirley, of Ettington, are good examples of 
the sixteenth century, but they are few when 
we look at the portraits on the walls. 

These same portraits do, however, show us, 
in many instances, how a changing fashion 
was capable of utilizing objects of a date a 
little earlier. It will be seen that many of 
the hats of the men, and the dresses of both 
men and women, are ornamented with small 
oblong pieces of gold and silver work of 
varying richness of design, but not exceeding 
the dimensions of half an inch to an inch in 
length. It will also be noticed that these 
objects generally taper toward a finial at one 
extremity. They are the aglet points or metal 
tags terminating the “points,” which, whether 
of silk or worsted, or, in the case of “‘ arming- 
points,” of leather, were employed before the 
general use of buttons, or the stil] later intro- 
duction of hooks and eyes, to close and keep 
together the various portions of male and 
female attire. In civil life, the silk and 
worsted points were used for the attach- 
ment of sleeves to bodies, trunks to the 
jerkins, and in many other parts of the dress. 
The arming-points of leather served for the 
attachment of some portions of the armour, 
such as the elbow-pieces, and the interior 
fittings of the helmet were regulated by similar 
contrivances, as seen in some of Baron de 
Cosson’s helmets, and in Albert Diirer’s draw- 
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ings. These points were nothing more than 
laces like our shoelaces, of various lengths, 
according to the purpose for which employed, 
and furnished with gold, silver, or other metal 
tags of varying richness, in accordance with 
the means of the owner. 

Some of these aglets are of great beauty 
of design, and the owners were evidently 
loath to break them up when the new 
methods of fastening the parts of costume 
came into fashion. Though small objects, 
they afforded ample field for the designer’s 
art, and the same workman who fashioned 
a delicate and finely-chased aglet point would 
utilize a similar design for the chape of a 
dagger or sword. The finial attachments of 
straps, as seen in many monumental effigies 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are 
often equally worthy of observation, though 
their shape would not lend itself for orna- 
ments other than their original purpose. 
With the aglet points it was different,and many 
curious arrangements of these small objects 
will be found in the Tudor portraits. Again, 
we may ask what became of them? We do 
not meet them now, and even when recent 
fashions have revived the use of laces for 
female dress, no effort seems to have been 
made to add to the richness of costume by 
making the metal tag more than a practical 
point for a lace. 

The small variety of costume visible in the 
portraits of Henry VIII., and the extreme 
corpulence which is such a distinguishing 
feature in most of the pictures, give one the 
idea that, with few exceptions, the representa- 
tions we possess of one who in his youth 
was admitted by even foreigners to be the 
handsomest Prince in Europe, belong to a 
limited period of his life, and that a some- 
what late one. The Merchant Taylors’ 
Company’s portrait, by Paris Bordone, hold- 
ing a scroll, and either a replica or copy of 
one in the Queen’s possession, is certainly 
much younger than the usual type. The 
features and complexion are those of a 
lusty youth, and one can easily imagine that 
to the Venetian and other Ambassadors he 
appeared a comely and pleasing type of man. 
But how is it that we have no portraits of 
Henry not disfigured by the fat jowl and 
sensual face, which even the Hardwick 
cartoon displays? The King, who was an 


exceedingly active man in his youth, both 
afoot and on horse, must at some time have 
been of a moderate bulk. The exercise he 
took, hunting often from dawn till dusk, 
should have kept down the fat so very ap- 
parent in almost all his portraits. He was 
no doubt a big man at all times, and at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold he is mentioned as 
riding one of his coursers so continuously 
that the animal died the same evening. The 
engraved suit of armour sent over by Maxi- 
milian in 1514 would not contain such a man 
as is seen in the cartoon, or in any of the 
portraits of the Warwick Castle type; and 
though we know he was proud of his leg, that 
same suit never contained the calf we see in 
the Trinity College picture. That it did fit 
the monarch at one time is certain, for the 
accounts for the making of the armour par- 
ticularly note that the royal wearer was a big 
man, and took more metal than ordinary in- 
dividuals to case him, showing that, as in 
other instances on record, the armourer had 
to regard the size of his client. Chapuis, 
writing to Charles V. at the time of the exe- 
cution of Anne Boleyn, mentions, amongst 
other charges against that lady, that she and 
her brother had laughed at the King and at 
his dress. It was no doubt a very serious 
matter for anyone to make light of Henry or 
his wardrobe, but looking at some of the 
chief men of his court, such as Charles 
Brandon, Sir Henry Guildford, etc., the 
King was well accompanied. 

The small book of prayers in a gold bind- 
ing, lent by the Earl of Romney, has been 
fully described in Arch@ologia, vol. xliv. In 
the portrait of Lady Petre we see the 
fashion of carrying such books. Lady Petre 
has suspended by a gold chain passing 
round her waist a book similar in size, and 
almost exactly like the Boleyn book in the 
design of the cover. A note of such a book 
occurs in the Privy Purse expenses of Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Mary, and English 
maidens have been noticed by at least one 
writer of those days, as in the habit of carry- 
ing books of devotion at a time when the 
young ladies of other countries wore jewels 
and similar mundane objects suspended from 
their waists. What have been sometimes 
described as watches pendent in front of 
ladies’ dresses in the sixteenth century, were 
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in reality the pomanders, or, as they were 
called in France, pomes, cases containing 
scents, and used, like Wolsey’s orange stuck 
Jull of cloves, as a protection against the foul 
odours which often were met with in English 
medizval houses. Erasmus, in one of his 
letters, speaks very strongly of these un- 
pleasant accompaniments of rush-covered 
floors, which merely concealed the abomina- 
tions of all sorts. These pomanders are 
comparatively rare nowadays, but, judging 
from portraits and monumental effigies, must 
in former times have been as important a 
part of a gentlewoman’s dress as were the 
wedding-knives hanging at the housewife’s 


girdle. 


Armour and Arms at the 
Cudor Exhibition. 


By THE BARON DE Cosson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
a Bp 


HE armour and arms illustrative of 
the Tudor epoch gathered in the 
central hall of the New Gallery in 
London, form so important a 

feature in the Tudor Exhibition, that they 

deserve a brief notice in the Antiguary. 

It is not often that four historical suits, 
each of great beauty and interest as speci- 
mens of the armourer’s craft, and as many 
other pieces with a known personal history, 
can be got together without the assistance of 
public collections. It is true that the Tudor 
period was par excellence the epoch of fine 
and especially of richly decorated armour 
and weapons, but of all the grand arms of 
offence and defence that must have existed 
in England in Tudor times but little now 
remains. ‘The civil war, with its destruction 
of castles and stores of arms, and later on 
ignorance and neglect, have played havoc 
with armouries which were the pride and 
safety of our forefathers; and even in our 
own days too many of the few remaining 
pieces of great value in private hands have 
been allowed to go abroad to enrich foreign 
collections. A glance round the walls, on 
which hang the portraits of the men of the 
Tudor days, will show that English gentle- 





men of that age were not behind their 
foreign brethren in their appreciation of 
richly-wrought helmet, breastplate, sword, or 
dagger. 

Fine as the assemblage of armour and 
weapons at the New Gallery is, it cannot re- 
present a tithe of all the varied forms of arms 
of offence and defence devised by the active 
ingenuity of the craftsmen of those times, nor 
of the wealth of artistic invention lavished on 
them by men who were in every sense of the 
term artists. 

Where are the suits of armour of the closing 
years of the fifteenth century, those marvels 
of delicate work in polished steel, of which 
we may still admire examples at Vienna? It 
is true that suits of armour of the fifteenth 
century, especially when they have not 
undergone the processes known to collectors 
as restoring, or making up, are as rare as 
they are beautiful. Three or four helmets, 
and a couple of swords, are all that the ex- 
hibition can show for that period. Of the 
epoch of magnificent decoration which 
followed, of the embossing, chasing, gilding, 
silvering, and inlaying in gold and silver, 
there is one superb example in the shield 
lent by her Majesty. It is true that armour 
of that kind, being all produced abroad, or 
by foreign workmen working in England, was 
probably never as abundant in this country 
as in France, Italy, Germany, or Spain— 
countries that were in continual intercourse 
with one another during the reigns of their 
splendour-loving rulers—Francis I, Maxi- 
milian, and Charles V. 

Of swords and daggers of the very highest 
class there are none. There are fine weapons 
of varied forms, and many of them of con- 
siderable artistic merit ; but it may safely be 
said that the finest swords and daggers in the 
exhibition hang on its walls in the portraits 
of their owners. 

Taking the historical pieces in their 
chronological order, they are first: No. 695, 
the tournament helm of Sir Giles Capell, the 
ancestor of the Earls of Essex, and one of 
the English champions at the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. The writer of this article has so 
fully described the objects lent by him in the 
catalogue published at the exhibition, and 
this helmet and the exploits of its wearer 
have been so completely described by him in 
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the Archeological Journal, vol. xl., that it 
would be waste of space to speak more of it 
here. 

It would be difficult to say positively 
which of the two shields, that lent by her 
Majesty, or the one lent by her Earl 
Marshal, is of earlier date. 

If the painted shield No. 803, lent by the 
Duke of Norfolk, was, as is stated, brought 
from Florence in 1536, as the prize of a 
tournament gained there by the poetic 
Surrey, who was then making a tour of 
Europe, challenging all who failed to confess 
that “ Mistress Geraldine” was the fairest of 
women, then it is probably the older. But 
the noble owner himself throws some doubt 
on the matter by ascribing it, or saying it is 
ascribed, to Stradanus. 

Stradanus was only born in the self-same 
year of 1536, so either the ownership by 
Surrey, or the authorship by Stradanus, must 
be abandoned. Anyway, the piece is of rare 
excellence, and very gorgeous in colour and 
design, and it is much to be regretted that 
the back of it cannot be seen, as that is said 
also to be painted. 

Her Majesty’s shield (No. 911), traditionally 
reported to be a gift from Francis I. to Henry 
VIII., has been ascribed, like most of the finest 
works of that class in Europe, to Benvenuto 
Cellini, but probably without any foundation 
in fact. When the names of the greatest 
workers in embossed, chased and _ inlaid 
steel were comparatively unknown, it was 
usual to ascribe any piece of exceptional ex- 
cellence to Cellini, his name being the most 
prominent one as a worker in metal ; but, as 
a matter of fact, there is no evidence that he 
worked in steel at all, bronze and the 
precious metals being the materials on which 
he most frequently exercised his genius ; and 
now, when we are acquainted with the names, 
and more or less of the history, of a host of 
men who worked exclusively in steel, and 
whose fame as artists of the highest order 
was in their own days in no way inferior to 
that of Cellini, there is no longer any reason 
for these haphazard attributions. The shield 
itself is one of the very finest of its kind, and 
its state of preservation simply amazing. 
There is a masterly treatment of the rebellious 
metal in which it is wrought, especially in 
the draperies of the numerous figures, that 


entitles it to rank as a work of art of the 
highest order. 

Next we have a group of three suits of 
armour (Nos. 574 to 576) in the middle of 
the central hall, lent by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and all with an undoubted pedigree. 

The first is that of William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who commanded the English forces at 
the battle of St. Quentinin 1557. It may be 
questioned whether this suit of armour is the 
one worn by the earl at St. Quentin, for the 
peascod breastplate of it certainly suggests a 
somewhat later date. The gallant earl, how- 
ever, lived until 1569, so that the suit may 
have been made for him some years after the 
battle, or the breastplate, which has indica- 
tions of having been made for use with rein- 
forcing pieces for the tiltyard, may have been 
made to match the rest of the suit at a later 
date than the battle, and of the fashion of 
the days when it was added. 

The helmet is a casque with a falling 
bevor, of the kind used in the field. The 
suit is of blued steel, beautifully decorated 
with gilt and engraved ornaments of dis- 
tinctively English workmanship. The second 
is that of the Constable of France, Anne de 
Montmorency, one of the greatest, if not 
most fortunate, captains of his day. The 
forms of this suit are quite characteristic of 
the date of the battle of St. Quentin, which 
he lost, and where he was made prisoner. It 
is a suit to the knees, that is to say, there 
were no greaves, as was Often the case in those 
days with suits meant for campaigning, and it is 
decorated with engraving and gilding of fine 
character. The head-piece is, as in the pre- 
vious one, a casque with a separate bevor, 
and, what is somewhat remarkable, it is 
exactly of the fashion of the one now in 
Paris at the Musée d’Artillerie, which the 
Constable wore at the battle of St. Denis in 
1567, and which is torn by the steel bullet 
discharged by the Scotch gentleman, Stuart, 
and which caused his death-wound. 

The third suit is that of another of the 
illustrious prisoners at St. Quentin, Louis 
de Bourbon, Duc de Montpensier. Here 
the head-piece is a visored helmet, and the 
suit is also engraved and gilt, although not 
so richly as the other two. The leg-pieces 
with it evidently do not belong to it, the 
engraving and gilding on them being of quite 
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another character. The beauty of the en- 
graving and gilding on all three suits is some- 
what obscured by old oil or varnish; but 
this is a lesser evil than had they suffered 
any unskilful attempts at cleaning. 

Three such suits are, indeed, a princely 
possession, and one of which their noble 
owner may well be proud. 

The two-handed sword of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, lent by Lord de L’Isle and 
Dudley, has been admirably engraved in vol. 
ii. of Arch@ologia, and carefully described 
by the Hon. Harold Dillon. The hilt, 
on which is repeated in several parts the 
earl’s badge of the Bear and Ragged Staff, 
is a beautiful piece of work, but has been 
rather unmercifully scoured in former days, 
and more than half the blade has been 
broken off—Mr. Dillon thinks intentionally, 
for use at a tournament. But such shorten- 
ing would entirely throw the weapon out of 
balance, nor were the rebated swords used in 
tournaments swords of this character. For 
two-handed fencing, special swords with blunt 
edges and square ends were made, smaller 
and lighter in all their parts, hilt as well as 
blade, than the fighting weapon. 

There are two of these fencing-swords in 
the exhibition, Nos. 662 and 663. 

The list of historical pieces closes with the 
superb suit of English armour made for 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, cham- 
pion to Queen Elizabeth in 1590, lent by 
Lord Hothfield. 

This has been one of those very sumptuous 
and complete suits, often made during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, which 
comprised a variety of extra pieces of the 
same decoration, so as to render it useful for 
various purposes, such as tilting, campaigning, 
or occasions of state ceremonial. 

At an earlier date it was more general to 
make separate suits for each purpose, so we 
find war harness, jousting harness, harness 
of the tournament, and harness for fighting 
on foot ; but when the fashion of decorating 
armour richly became prevalent, and large 
sums were spent to obtain suits decorated by 
the skill of artists of high excellence, it was 
found convenient to have a number of 
separate pieces, all of the same handiwork, so 
that one of these costly suits might answer all 
purposes. At Vienna and Madrid, where 


these things have been preserved more per- 
fectly than elsewhere, it is not unusual to find 
sets of armour all of one pattern and made 
for one man, which comprise pieces enough 
almost to compose three suits for the man, 
and two for the horse. A considerable num- 
ber of these extra pieces still exist with Lord 
Hothfield’s suit, as a second helmet with 
gorget plates instead of a rim at its base; 
the volant pieces for the breastplate and 
visor, and the great elbow-guard, all for 
tilting, together with vam-plates for the 
lance, and portions of the horse armour. 
Some, however, are gone. The short tassets 
it has, were not originally meant to go with 
the thigh-pieces still existing. There were 
doubtless other sets of tassets, and also of 
cuisses. The writer believes he will be able 
to ascertain exactly what were the pieces of 
which this suit was originally composed, as a 
friend of his in Paris possesses a book 
executed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century by an armourer of Greenwich, in 
which are carefully drawn and coloured re- 
presentations of twenty-nine suits of English 
armour with all their extra pieces, and with 
the names of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Queen Elizabeth’s court to whom each one be- 
longed, and the suit of the Earl of Cumber- 
land is amongst them. But when he last saw 
the book he had not seen this suit of armour, 
and only knew it by a rather poor photograph. 
It will also be interesting to see if the suit of 
the Earl of Pembroke represented therein is 
the same as the one in the exhibition. Lord 
Hothfield’s suit has been very carefully 
cleaned, but loses much of the grand charac- 
ter it would otherwise have, by being badly 
set up, without any consideration for the 
build of anaverage human being. The effect 
of colour of the engraved and gilt designs on 
the blued ground of the armour is very 
beautiful, especially as both blue and gold 
have preserved much of their original 
brilliancy. 

Beside these historic pieces, there is a large 
and varied collection of armour and weapons 
in the central hall, contributed by various 
collectors. Mr. Brett is entitled to the first 
mention, by reason of the extent of the collec- 
tion he displays there. It comprises about 
125 pieces, amongst which are a number ot 
suits of armour, many of them of high merit, 
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especially those that come from the Meyrick 
collection, and one or two of those acquired 
of Sir Coutts Lindsay, but which did not 
come from the same source. He exhibits 
fine detached pieces of armour, both for man 
and horse, notable amongst which are the en- 
graved and fluted pieces in Case I, No. 767, 
of German workmanship, and admirable in 
form, and the chanfron, No. 612, embossed 
in the shape of a monster’s head, a piece of 
grand and bold design. In Case F, he ex- 
hibits a large variety of swords, daggers, 
maces, etc., many of rare excellence, although 
exception might be taken to a certain number 
of them, on the ground that they would have 
figured more correctly in the Stuart exhibi- 
tion than in the Tudor. 

Lieut.-Gen. C. Fraser, V.C., C.B., lends a 
very beautiful sword of the end of the fifteenth, 
or first years of the sixteenth, century, No. 
646. It was formerly in the Bernal and 
Londesborough collections, and is of remark- 
ably graceful form. From the slenderness of 
the quillons and the lightness of the pommel, 
which is hollow, being made of plates of steel 
brazed together with copper, it is probable 
that it was a sword for ceremonial purposes 
rather than for battle. 

Sir G. C. Robinson’s dagger, No. 654, is 
admirably preserved, and particularly inter- 
esting by reason of the inscription in English 
on the blade: 

GOD GYDE THE HAND THAT I IN STAND. 


In the same glass case are the fine English 
swords of Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., dating 
from the end of the sixteenth century, or, 
more probably, of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, two of which are as fine examples of 
English inlaid and chased silver work on steel 
as any known. This case also contains a 
small round target with Tudor emblems, for 
use with the rapier, which is valuable as 
being perhaps the only one of that small size 
known that is distinctly of English make. It 
is inscribed : 

WISDOM ‘FAITH ‘ AND ‘PROWESS ‘SVPPORT* KINGDOMS 


and belongs to Lord Kenyon. Mr. Thurkle 
shows some of his rare wheel-locks; Mr. 
Whawell some good weapons of various kinds, 
and a couple of helmets, one of interesting 
form. ‘The United Service Institution sends 
an English longbow from the Mary Rose, 
sunk in 1545, which is a rare and interesting 


document for the student of ancient warlike 
weapons, and also one of the shields with a 
pistol in the centre, of which a certain number 
still exist in the Tower. 

The remaining pieces exhibited belong to 
the writer, and as they are described at length 
in the catalogue of the exhibition, very little 
need be said about them here. In Case D 
are portions of a richly-decorated suit of 
Milanese armour, No. 689, made in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. The writer 
thinks he has a clue to their original owner, 
who would be no other than the Constable de 
Bourbon, who, after the victory of Marignan, 
in 1515, was named Governor of the Duchy 
of Milan; but a journey to Vienna will be 
needed to verify the truth of this surmise, so 
it would be premature to say more about it at 
the present time. The workmanship of this 
suit is illustrative of the finest kind of armour 
made at Milan before embossing and inlaying 
with gold and silver were adopted in Italy to 
give greater richness to armour. 

No. 578 is a.complete suit of German 
armour, closely fluted, and one of the best 
examples of that kind of harness extant. It 
came from Lord Stafford’s armoury in 1885. 
It gives a good idea of the ordinary fighting 
armour of a knight in the earlier part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Nos. 579 to 586 are a series of extra pieces 
for tilting. They are mostly of plain steel, 
and although in that respect they suffer by 
comparison with the admirably decorated 
tilting pieces of Lord Hothfield’s suit, they 
are, by good fortune, placed close to them, so 
that at one glance one may see how varied 
these additional defences for use in the tilt- 
yard were. 

Case E contains a series of eighteen helmets 
of the Tudor epoch, commencing with four 
of the fifteenth century; the first of the 
sixteenth century series being the Capell 
tournament helm, to which reference has 
already been made. 

The embossed casque, No. 696, may be 
mentioned for its artistic merit, and as being, 
with the exception of her Majesty’s shield, the 
only example in the exhibition of the grand 
repoussé work in which the Italians and the 
Augsburg workers of the sixteenth century 
delighted. 

Cases B and C contain two series of swords 
and daggers, an attempt having been made 
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to separate those intended for warfare from 
thoseintended for everyday useintowns. They 
comprise thirty-four pieces, and all swords 
which might be of later date than the last 
year of Elizabeth have been rigidly excluded. 

Enough has now been said to show that 
there is ample material to interest the student 
of arms, of costume, or even of history, in the 
collection of arms and armour gathered in 
the central hall of the Tudor Exhibition. Of 
course the contents of the other rooms, the 


portraits, the relics, the books, manuscripts, 
coins, medals, etc., offer a far wider field for 
thought, study, and imagination. Even the 
student of arms and armour must supplement 
his examination of the real examples by a 
most careful study of those depicted in por- 
traits and on other works of art, and a day 
spent at the Tudor Exhibition will only make 
him wish to return there a second or even a 
third time, so varied are the subjects of 
interest presented to him. 


>< 


Cambridge: Brief historical and 
Descriptive Motes. 


By J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., FORMERLY FELLOW 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRRIDGE.* 


—_ — 


=) HE editor of Prof. Willis’s magnum 

f| opus on the architectural history 

of Cambridge has a knowledge of 

the growth of his university which 

must make anything he writes on the subject 


well worth attention. No Cambridge man 

has any right to profess ignorance of the 

building up of his own or of any other 

college with that singularly painstaking and 

complete work at hand. But there are many 

men who cannot be induced to read a big 
* Seeley and Co., Limited. 











book which bears the adjective “architec- 
tural” on its title-page. So low has the 
appreciation of the most permanent of arts 
fallen, that even a receptive reader of history 
may be inclined to give little heed to a 
volume which makes architecture tell the 
story of a nation or of a society. Of the 
thousands of men who pass out of the 
University, only a very few care at all for 
the barest knowledge of the fore-elders who 
dined in their hall and worshipped in their 
chapel. In spite of the blank indifference to 


history which is a characteristic of a large 
portion of the undergraduate world, a Trinity 
man or a Johnian can hardly be utterly 
oblivious to the makers of his college: in 
both cases, stained glass and imagery bring 
founders and benefactors of the respective 
societies objectively before his eyes. But in 
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some colleges the memorials of benefactors 
are not equally plentiful, and in others 
Essex, Wilkins, or Waterhouse have done 
their best to obliterate history and replace it 
by questionable art. 


Mr. Clark’s entertaining and informing 
little book is a gilded pill for the least archi- 
tectural or historical of readers. It is light 
enough to give pleasure to people impatient 


of the Libraries. We reproduce two blocks 
which give a lucid impression of bits 
of Grinling Gibbons carving from Wren’s 
library at Trinity. It is a room which im- 
presses one as much by its unity of effect as 


by the appropriateness and character of its 
detail. 

The illustrations as a whole are good 
and accurate, and the picture of the chapel 




















of technicalities, and it is suggestive enough 
to prompt research and the collection of 


evidence. 
Not the least interesting chapter treats 


at Jesus recalls vividly enough the buildings 
of the Benedictine community, which was 
afterwards transformed into a college by 
Bishop Alcock. The eastern triplet is a 
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conjectural restoration of the original one, 
and it was “reconstructed from fragments 
found in the east wall which Alcock had 
rebuilt.” Though our readers may entertain 
strong opinions on such a destruction of 
structural records, it must be admitted that 
Pugin succeeded in making a singularly im- 
pressive and devotional interior. 

Many delightful stories are told in the 
three hundred and twenty-five pages of the 
volume, and it may be accepted as one of 
the most readable and intelligent books of 
its class which have yet appeared. 

The very pleasing plate of the oriel window 
of the lodge, Pembroke College, “now de- 
stroyed,” makes one a little sad.. That such 
admirable work should have been demolished 
under the influence of an architect of wide 
reputation is a disgrace to the society which 
cannot easily be wiped out. Mr. Clark 
writes : ‘‘We forbear to express an opinion 
on a proceeding that has already excited 
many recriminations, but confine ourselves 
to perpetuating, as far as we can, the beautiful 
oriel of the old lodge, with its quaint garden.” 
The society had so much money in hand for 
building purposes, that they were clearly 
afraid that unless they built quickly they 
might not have the spending of it. The 
result of their haste has been disastrous, and 
the resident members of the College would 
probably not have felt themselves wronged 
if Mr. Clark had indulged in a little plain 
speaking. His picture of the oriel is 
perhaps a severe enough criticism of the 
monstrous waste of good work. 

NEWTON MANT. 
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Roman Castrametation. 
By THE LATE H. H. LINEs. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 
i -_ceee 
SHE large consular, as well as the 
am smaller legionary camps are of 
the same period ; they were made 
contemporaneously. to suit the 
exigencies of the war then in progress. After 
these had served the purpose for which they 
were erected, military roads were formed, 











generally where it was practicable along the 
old British foss and track ways, on which 
smaller forts were erected. These smaller 
forts frequently deviated from the prevailing 
Polybian type in form and arrangement. Of 
these, we find examples in a post near the 
junction of the Liddel and the Esk in Scot- 
land, and another half a mile south-west of the 
great camps at Ardoch. The latter was pro- 
bably a Castra Exploratoria post, preceding 
the advance of the main army towards 
Ardoch. Of the same description are the 
small circular post, named Wood Castle, in 
Annandale; the small square post on the 
rampart of Ardoch camp; and Kaims 
Castle on the Muir near Ardoch. Other 
examples of these smaller posts are frequently 
met with scattered over Britain. Space for- 
bids that they should all be enumerated, 
but I may incidentally mention one other 
small post of the class named Castell Collen 
on the Ithon in Radnorshire, also Kempsey 
camp on the Severn, and Haffield camp south- 
west of the Herefordshire Beacon. 

The eight examples named vary much in 
size and shape; from the squares of 56 
feet, 65 feet, 80 feet, 220 feet, 300 feet, 400 
feet, and 500 feet, up to Kempsey which is 
1,000 feet by 370 feet. They are examples 
of posts wherein garrisons were left in charge, 
to defend certain points of vantage, for an 
indefinite period, before the stations were 
erected. The probability is, that the more 
elaborated stations, which were intended to 
remain permanently as fixed garrisons, were 
erected on these detached posts. In other 
cases, we find stations erected on the site of 
the consular camps. We may class these 
small posts as quite distinct from the encamp- 
ment proper, though they must have been 
erected simultaneously, and in concert with 
them ; they are the satellites of the larger 
works, and are always found within a day’s 
march of them. Fourteen miles was the 
usual day’s march of the Romanarmy. From 
a departure to be observed in the forms of 
some of these camps from the Polybian type, 
I think it probable they were the works of 
auxiliaries who were deputed to garrison 
them, but who retained one feature of decided 
Roman character intact, namely, the gates of 
all these camps enter the works, cutting 
straight through the foss and ramparts. 
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We now turn our attention to Roman 
stations, which, with the cities, were the next 
development of the Roman conquest. We 
find these possessing a similar variety which 
we observed in the previous works ; and we 
may infer from the elaborate construction, the 
perfect symmetry, and the remarkable strength 
of many of these works, that they were the 
glory and pride of Roman engineering. 
I proceed to mention several good ex- 
amples, namely, Hierna near Strageth, Alata 
Castra on the Murray Firth, Fines on the 
Cheviot Hills, Victoria at Dealgin Ross, 
Uxellum on Eskdale Moor, Blatum Bulgium 
in Annandale, Lindum at Ardoch in Strath- 
allan, and Conovium on the Conway. Of 
this period also are two stone fortress citadels 
named Rutupia or Richborough, and the 
Portus Lemanisat Lyme. The walls of these 
two fortresses are still standing 10 feet and 
30 feet high. There also two cities, Venta 
Icenorum near Norwich, and Calleva Atribati, 
or Silchester. The last of these is the 
largest Roman city in Britain which as yet 
retains its walls entire, surrounding the area 
where the town once stood. It covers an 
area of 100 acres, the walls standing 12 feet 
high. The unusual shape of Calleva Atribati, 
a polygon, is attributed to its having been 
built upon an older British town. 

There are other well-known Roman camps 
scattered over various parts of Britain, but 
those connected with Agricola’s campaign give 
us every variety we can wish for ; and though 
it is highly probable that the entire series may, 
during the 140 years since they were surveyed, 
have lost much of that state of preservation 
they were in at the time they were planned, 
still from having the advantages of General 
Roy’s excellent surveys, we can form accurate 
ideas of the camps thrown up by other 
Roman generals. Of the Caledonian series, 
it would not be difficult to follow the move- 
ments of Agricola, assisted by the text of 
Tacitus, throughout the eight years’ campaign ; 
but this I do not propose doing, as I desire 
simply to draw attention to the varieties of 
form adopted by the Romans, and to point 
to some of the more strongly marked devia- 
tions from their great exponent Polybius. 
In the larger works of this series we find the 
typical rectangular system well maintained. 
The consular camps of Ardoch, of Battle 


Dykes, and of Grassy Walls, each of which 
would contain an entire army, were all 
rectangular. That of Battle Dykes is less 
regular in its shape than the others, but the 
lines of the intrenchments are all straight. 
Each of these camps had six gates, showing 
they were occupied by at least three legions 
with auxiliaries consisting of from 25,000 to 
26,000 men. ‘The smaller works, which were 
held by divisions of the army, such as Kirk. 
bodda, the small camp at Ardoch, and 
that at Kiethie, all of them calculated to 
hold about 12,000 men, as well as those 
formed for a single legion, such as that at 
Dealgin Ross, the Procestrium at Ardoch, 
the Lintrose camp, Inch Stuthill camp, and 
that at Towford are all either square or 
rectangular, and all possess the straight 
traverse in front of the gates. These camps 
are all of the Polybian type. 

I have previously remarked that we may 
trace a successive occupation of the same 
ground by the consular army, and in two 
instances there is the singular fact of three 
distinct occupations on the same spot at 
different periods. We may also detect which 
camp was the first to be so occupied and the 
others in succession, and are thus enabled to 
form an idea of the strength of the successive 
garrisons. The garrisons appear to have 
fluctuated in each recurring season, either 
from losses incidental to engagements with 
the enemy, or from strategetic divisions of the 
army. In each of these two groups we 
find those highly elaborated defence works— 
stations—evidences of the completion of the 
campaign. I refer to the three camps at 
Chew Green and its station Fines, also to 
that extensive group at Ardoch with its model 
station, known by its Roman name Lindum. 
We learn from these two groups, that the 
‘Romans always calculated with geometrical 
accuracy the exact space they required for 
encamping their troops, so that it should be 
neither too large nor too small, and they seem 
to have preferred to make an entire new work 
rather than occupy a portion of a former 
intrenchment. There is only one exception 
to this rule which I have been able to detect, 
that is, in the case of the camp at Towford, 
in the principal pass across the Cheviot Hills, 
where we find a legionary camp of 1,500 feet 
by 1,100 feet, containing another camp of 
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1,000 feet by 400 feet, about one-fourth the 
size of the larger work. The small camp 
appears to have utilized a portion of the 
rampart of the larger work. This is the only 
instance I have detected of a partial depen- 
dence on a former entrenchment. 

We find in two or three of the smaller 
camps evidences of additional troops having 
arrived after the camp was constructed, in the 
formation of an adjoining procestrium. This 
appears in Kirkbodda, in Kreginthorp, and 
in a small camp on Pickering Moor in York- 
shire. The last named:of these is thought, 
from the peculiar construction of its gates, to 
have been occupied and constructed by the 
same legion which erected that at Dealgin 
Ross, on its route from Scotland to York. 
This I have previously stated was thought to 
be theninth legion which was greatly weakened 
in the night attack upon its camp at York. 
The ninth was subsequently incorporated with 
the sixth legion, the Victrix ; York being its 
headquarters. The camps, or rather group 
of four camps lying contiguous on Pickering 
Moor, are of unusual construction. The 
double square one is 1,000 feet by 400 feet, 
in two parts ; one side has been added as a 
procestrium after the other was completed, 
indicating that probably the legion which 
occupied it was a weak one, and marching in 
two divisions, one of these moving quickly 
on the heels of the other. If this legion was 
the celebrated ninth mentioned by Tacitus, 
it was a weak legion when it threw up the 
camp at Dealgin Ross, being only about 
4,000 strong ; and from the size of the small 
double camp on the moor, it must have lost 
half its number, presuming this camp to have 
been occupied by the ninth on its return 
towards York. ‘The adjoining group consists 
of a very uniquely shaped camp with three 
gates, all placed on one side of the camp. 
They are covered on the same principle as 
the adjoining camp, and it was probably 
erected by the same legion at a different 
time. The double-trenched work adjoining 
this was evidently a subsequent erection, as 
one of its corners projects through the ram- 
parts, of course spoiling its outline. The 
proportions of this elongated camp are about 
800 feet by 200 feet. The double entrenched 
square is about 400 feet by 300 feet, with its 
gates differently constructed, in fact, on the 
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usual plan. From this circumstance, and 
from one of its corners destroying about 60 
feet of the adjoining camp, there is sufficient 
proof that it was thrown up afterwards, and 
by another legion. It also possesses the 
character of a permanent garrison station, 
probably placed to secure communication on 
the line of march. This group of four small 
camps is most instructive, and whether it 
was the ninth legion which threw them up or 
not, they are so placed relatively to each 
other, and are of so marked a character, as 
to unmistakably proclaim their own history. 

This group, together with that of Dealgin 
Ross, possesses very remarkable features of 
deviation from the usual style of the gates in 
Roman encampments. General Roy could 
not pass these camps over without some 
remarks. He says: ‘“ The group on Picker- 
ing Moor are situated near a Roman road, 
on high ground. There are two camps 
near each other, each of which is composed 
of two distinct parts, a stronger and a weaker, 
resembiing those at Dealgin Ross, though 
smaller ; they seem to have been camps of 
assembly of different small detachments ; but 
the chief thing regarding them is the similarity 
of the gates; though less elegant, yet they 
appear to have been constructed on the 
same principle. Why, then, may we not 
suppose, when the ninth legion happened to 
be separated from the main body of the 
army, that this was their particular method 
of fortifying the camp gates, and that the 
remains of this legion were on some occasion 
encamped in this part of Yorkshire, after they 
had finally left Scotland ?” 

This similarity in the construction of the 
camp gates naturally leads to a question as 
to the nature and the intentions of this very 
peculiar deviation from all the Roman types, 
which is presented in the formation of thegates 
of Dealgin Ross. General Roy remarks on this 
subject as follows : ‘‘ Its gates are covered in 
a manner singularly curious, which renders 
them much stronger than those of the other 
camps, which are only covered by straight 
traverses ; it is an exception to the general 
practice.” He then mentions the double 
camp on Pickering Moor, Yorkshire, as re- 
sembling Dealgin Ross in its gates being 
constructed on similar principles. They are 
the only two instances of the kind in Britain 
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that have hitherto come to the knowledge of 
the author. 

This is what General Roy says about 
these singular and unique camps, and I 
am tempted to volunteer a further observa- 
tion or two about them. Camps are never 
thrown up without the most serious and 
determined intentions which can possibly 
actuate men. We find a general motive for 
erecting them, and also special and local 
motives for placing camps in the particular 
places where we find them. Precisely the 
same mode of reasoning extends to the 
fashion of the camp and to its gates. I thus 
cannot but think that the singular forms of 
the camp gates above noticed were the 
results of much consideration, derived from 
the difficulties which the Romans found in 
attacking the camp gates of the Britons, even 
with the aid of the testudo; their curved 
entrances gave great advantages in defence. 
This probably induced the Romans to adopt 
a principle of intricacy which was peculiar to 
their opponents, but vastly improved when a 
geometrical construction was thereto added. 
They left the Britons an example of protect- 
ing or covering the camp gates in a manner 
equally intricate, but of a more perfect 
character than their own. 

This is an instance of the manner in which 
transitions crept into Roman works, and we 
find others, as at Rey Cross, on Stanmore 
(which is a legionary camp with nine gates 
remaining), covered by tumuli instead of the 
usual traverse. Again, in that at Kreginthorp 
we find four gates on one side of the camp, 
but covered in the usual way by traverses ; 
also two camps, one on each side of Birrens- 
work Hill, with curved gates and tumuli. 
Other legionary camps, as those at Lintrose 
and at Kiethie, have only one gate, though 
enough is remaining of the first to show where 
other gates would have been placed had they 
ever existed. The two last are temporary 
works, thought to have been thrown up by 
the army on its return. They were probably 
occupied for a short time, all danger from an 
enemy having subsided; the usual arrange- 
ments as to gates may therefore have been 
thought unnecessary. 

The two camps on Birrenswork Hill have 
their ramparts much stronger than those of 
Agricola usually are; they are supposed to 


have been made and occupied by the sixth 
legion in the time of Hadrian, forty years 
after Agricola’s campaign. This was the 
period in which Hyginus is said to have 
introduced an entire change in the formation 
and arrangements of Roman castrametation ; 
and though it is considered that we do not 
possess any examples of that advanced style 
in Britain, yet may not the above instances 
show the commencement of transitions, and 
indicate an unsettled state of opinion on the 
subject among the Roman generals in Britain 
at an earlier period than is usually supposed ? 

At all events, the first notable departure 
from the Polybian type of encampment in 
the Caledonian series may be presumed with 
probability to have taken place at Dealgin 
Ross, and introduced by the ninth legion in 
the camp where it sustained the night attack 
in the sixth year of the war, in the year A.D. 
83. Though there may be no documentary 
evidence of this being the camp which sus- 
tained the assault so graphically described by 
Tacitus, still its relative position with regard 
to Ardoch and to the station Hierna at 
Strageth, each seven miles distant—the three 
camps standing at the three points of a 
triangle, north of the wall of Antoninus and 
south of the Grampians, where the brunt of 
the war took place—appears to coincide with 
the account of Tacitus. In the year 83, 
Agricola “divided his army into three divi- 
sions, sending a portion on board the fleet to 
explore the coast of Caledonia; this disposi- 
tion becoming known to the Caledonians, 
they united in an attack on the camp of the 
ninth legion, when Agricola, learning what 
was taking place, hurried to the rescue.” He 
came, most probably, from Ardoch; there 
we find three camps and a station. It is 
highly amusing to note the vague unintel- 
ligible style in which some writers have de- 
scribed earthworks. A writer on these sub- 
jects in Horsley’s time, named Gordon, speak- 
ing of the camps at Ardoch and its station 
Lindum, says: “To the north of the fort of 
Ardoch (evidently meaning Lindum) are to 
be seen vestiges of a vast large ditch upon 
the moor, with two or three projections of 
earth at regular distances, as if they had been 
made for the outscouts to the foresaid fort. 
These great ditches can be traced for two 
miles.” The superlative blunder of mis- 
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taking traverses for the posts of outscouts is 
rich. However, we find three camps and a 
station on the ground at Ardoch. As these 
must have been erected upon separate occa- 
sions, and probably in three successive years 
of the campaign, the question is, which was 
the camp from whence it is most probable 
Agricola hurried to the rescue of the ninth 
legion? A succession in the erection of these 
camps is denoted by the manner in which the 
ramparts of each camp cross and deface the 
others. By observing this, we find the great 
camp was the first to be thrown up, and 
would contain about 26,000 men. This, 
then, could not be the camp, as it would 
hold the entire consular army. The second 
camp, which intersects the other, would give 
space for about 12,000 men or one-half the 
army, and from the entrenchments of the 
previous camp not having been levelled in 
that part lying within the second camp which 
must have seriously deranged the order and 
regularity of this second camp, it is suggested 
that the force occupying it left in haste before 
they had time to accomplish that work. It 
is, then, probable this second camp was that 
from which Agricola relieved the ninth legion. 
The third camp and station of this group 
must have been subsequently erected, as its 
ramparts destroy those of the great camp in 
crossing it ; its garrison would be about 4,000 
men. After this successful repulse, it is 
thought that Agricola wintered in the three 
camps of Ardoch, Dealgin Ross, and Strageth. 
A station was subsequently erected on the 
site of each camp. Tacitus states that-he 
commenced the seventh year of the campaign 
early, and upon arriving at the Grampian 
mountains, he found Galgacus encamped 
there with 30,000 men. 

At this time Agricola appears to have 
crossed the Tay, and on the east of this river 
we find the consular camp known as Grassy 
Walls, near Perth. One end of this camp, 
with portions of two of its sides and the 
Preetorian Gate, are all that remain ; the rest 
is ploughed over and the traverses all levelled, 
but the form of the camp may yet be traced 
across the grounds. Its size is 1,950 feet by 
2,740 feet, with the via pretoria distinctly 
marked across the centre. In dimensions it 
appears to be similar to the great camp at 
Ardoch, capable of holding 26,000 men. Its 


distance from Ardoch is 20 miles. We 
may conclude that at the camp of Grassy 
Walls, the army was concentrated from its 
previous three positions, preparatory to the 
final battle with Galgacus. About 28 miles 
from Grassy Walls is another consular camp, 
Battle Dykes, near Montrose, in excellent 
preservation ; its size is 2,970 feet by 1,850 
feet, giving space for an entire army. 

General Roy mentions that the three camps 
of Ardoch, Grassy Walls, and Battle Dykes 
are the only ones hitherto discovered that 
would contain Agricola’s wholearmy. Never- 
theless, it is probable that one, if not two 
others of the same size, must have existed 
between this last spot and the Eastern Gram- 
pians, where the great battle was probably 
fought. 

(Zo be continued.) 





A Case of Spiritual Possession. 
TRANSCRIBED BY FLORENCE LAYARD. 


———<>—__—__ 


In the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, there 
is a manuscript account of a rather remark- 
able case of alleged spiritual possession, which 
has not hitherto been published, and which 
is all the more noteworthy because of its late 
date, viz., the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.* The following is a full transcript : 

Ane account of the sad trouble of one 
sorely vexed with the Devil, for a long time: 
as it was partly told by her self, and partly 
observed by those who were witnesses 
thereof. 

This person being very early (given) to 
y' which was good, when she was about 
eight years of age She gave her self up in 
express covenant to the Lord, fully and abso- 
lutely ; Shortly after which, She was much 
troubled with blasphemous and atheisticall 
Suggestions; and a little after the Devil 
began to appear to her at several times, in 
diverse shapes and different manners, and 
ordinarily when alone, and almost constantly 
while She was at Secret prayer, especially 
when she was under desertion, and hidings 


* Woodrow MSS., vol. xxviii. 
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of god’s face as to his comfortable presence ; 
which was very frequent with her: but She 
was ordinarily free of his trouble when she 
attained to any sensible measure of God’s 
comfortable presence, which lasted not long 
with her, for still after such manifestations, 
She was sure to meet with strong assaults, 
and trouble from Satan: ffor severall years 
She keeped this her trouble altogether to her 
self, and made none privy to it: during which 
She was severall times so overcome by the 
violence of temptation, and the trouble, y*‘ 
She was near to distraction, and sometimes 
under temptations of putting hand to her 
self; but the Lord very wonderfully pre- 
served her. After this She made known her 
Case to some Ministers, particularly Mr. A. 
Fauls, Mrs. Ja. and Jo. Stirling, and Mr. 
John Christie : who were made great means 
of her support and comfort. Thus matters 
continued with her, till the beginning of this 
year, 1701, when she is now about twenty 
years of age, when she communicated her 
case to severall other Christian friends, they 
sett down some more particular account of 
her troubles; as they had occasion to 
observe the same, and gott notice of it from 
her self. After about half an years desertion 
and want of comfort on the 31 of Jan., 1701, 
in the morning about 7 hours, while She was 
at secret prayer, She wan to so much of 
the manifestation of god’s Love, and so much 
of his comfortable presence, y‘ she was in 
Some Sort ravished, and could take up her 
self with thought of nothing else, but of god’s 
presence, and communion with him, and 
was sometimes putt to cry, hold Lord, Lord, 
for the vessell can hold no more: this con- 
tinued with her all that day, and the night 
following: In the mean time She was affrayed 
of a sore assault from the Devil, upon the 
back of this, which accordingly came to pass 
the very nixt day, when she was much 
assaulted with blasphemous thoughts, and 
suggestions of Satan within and a raging 
Devil without: who that night appeared in 
Shape of a Storme, and made a great noise 
through the house; the trouble was so great 
y' she was almost fainting ; but gott Strength 
to desire the Lord to resist him; and so 
after he had thus troubled her for about two 
hours, he ceased to appear for y‘ night: The 
nixt day being Sabbath, feb. 2, She was 





much troubled with him and at night fainted 
at his appearance ; which was in the shape 
of a man, making much noise through the 
house. When She went to pray, he flew 
upon her back like a cat: She putt up her 
hand and cast him off severall times: but he 
growing still stronger and stronger, continued 
on her back, till she rose off her Knees: and 
then he fell off her, and went away roaring : 
Her back was very sore the day following : 
thus he continued to assault her almost 
every night, but She does not remember all 
the particulars : 

The 24th of february at night he appeared 
in the shape of a naked man, before the bed 
where She was lying: She seeing him thus, 
as she was rising to pray between one and 
two, after her first sleep (as was her ordinary), 
Her body being weak with the former trouble 
and he so affrightsome, She went to her 
Knees in the bed: he took her by the breast 
and cast her down, but She gatt to her 
Knees again, and prayed and was strength- 
ened ; but he continued to roar along the 
house, and cast loose things through the 
house ; till about four in the morning. The 
night following, when She was rising to pray 
he flung her off the coffer before her bed, 
She was a little hurt. The next night, She 
being reading on the bible about two in the 
morning ; he appeared to her in the Shape 
of an old man, and asked what are ye 
doeing: She answered, I am about my 
masters work: he gott no more spoken to 
her y‘ night, but made much noise through 
the house. Another night (feb. 27), She 
was reading on the bible between one and 
two in the morning, he appeared like a man; 
and sought the bible from her, and chased 
her up and down the house, till She was 
like to faint: She answered he should not 
gett it: upon which he stroke her on the 
head with his hand, which was heavy, and 
very sore, as She thought, She strook him 
twice on the head, with the bible, which was 
in her hand. 

The night after y' he appeared like a 
swine, and a chain about him, and he said to 
her, God had given her over to him, She 
being under the hideing of god’s face, wist 


not weel y' to answer; but the Lord gave ~ 


her strength to say, if the Lord hath given 
me over to thee ; thou must go to Christ and 
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seek me, for he hath bought me with his 
blood, went away with such a great noise 
y' She thought She had taken the side of the 
house with him, as She said. 

March 1; at night when she was praying 
between 11 and 12, the door being locked, 
and barred, he caused the door to fly open 
to the wall, and came in like a mastiffe dog, 
with a rope about his neck: and she rose 
off her knees, and took the bible in her 
hand, and charged him in the name of the 
Lord, and by the authority of heaven, to 
depart; and he went away gaping like a 
cauldron (as She worded it). Notwithstanding 
of the terror of this, She was keeped from 
fainting. 

All this time, She had not discovered her 
trouble to any except at some times to the 
forenamed ministers: but now she thought 
it fitt to tell it to some Christian friends, 
y' they might sitt up in the night, and sym- 
pathize with her. 

March 3, at night, two men being sitting 
up with her he appeared to her when they 
were praying, like a Swine; but they did not 
see him; but heard him making a noise at 
the door severall times y*‘ night. 

March sth: The same two sitting with 
her between twelve and one, She being pray- 
ing he appeared to her very terrifying, but 
they saw nothing, but heard something, as it 
had been a trencher cast down: the Lord 
strengthened her much at that time in 
prayer, so y‘ She did not faint. Another 
night there being one person sitting by her, 
there appeared a great light in Severall 
lozings of the glass window: both of them 
saw the light, and she saw a man’s face 
through the glass; the other person saw as 
it had been a catt goe from the window, when 
the light went away. He was very affright- 
some to her y* night. 

Another night, about 4 in the morning, 
after the person who sate up with her went 
away, he appeared to her in the shape of a 
little naked boy, and made a great noise. 

Another night, when one sate up with her, 
he appeared twice to her, in the hearing of 
the other person, which made their hair to 
creep, and their flesh to tremble ; they heard 
the noise upon the floor so vively, y' they 
thought every moment they should have 
seen him in some visible Shape. She saw 
him all the time like a man boy black. 


Another night, when two were sitting up 
with her, while She was praying, he appeared 
to her, and spake to her, but not to their 
hearing ; he cast a large shell off the shelf, 
and made the curtains to shake, which made 
them fall a trembling. 

Another morning, after they y* sate up 
were away, he appeared to her in the Shape 
of a four-footed beast, and had the face of a 
man, and made much noise in the house. 

March 16: Sabbath, at night, after nine, 
he knocked at the door in the hearing of two 
persons who were with her. She, looking 
towards the door, saw him at the in side of 
the door, like a man rolled all about his wast 
with strae ropes; she fell a swoon at the 
sight of him. Afterwards he continued every 
night to appear to her. 

And March 21, he appeared, about 10 of 
the clock, when one was praying, like a grim 
man, to her, and she fainted ; again, about 
12, when she was praying, he appeared again 
like a man; a little after 1 of the clock, 
when one was praying, he cast some things, 
and made noise, and appeared like a burning 
fire on the glass, in the sight of severall there ; 
and made all the curtains to shake, and shutt 
in his head within the bed, at which she, 
being greatly affrighted, fell aswoon. After 
she was recovered she, and also they y' sat 
with her, heard a small voice, but could 
make no language of it. 

March 23: sabbath. There were some 
with her who were much terryfied from 6 at 
night to 2 in the morning ; she fell frequently 
out of one swoon into another, he appeared 
so frequently to her. He flung a pound 
weight upon the floor, and shook the curtains 
so as to rise them in their sight, and knocked 
severall times aloud at the door when they 
were praying. 

March 25: The former weight was thrown 
on the floor, and a fire appeared on the wall 
before one of them y‘ sate with her, like a 
cross, and she (?) roared. 

March 26: She being alone y‘ night, he 
appeared in the shape of a man, and also in 
the shape of a hare; and the Lord strength- 
ened her, y' she was not afrayed, nor did she 
fall aswoon. 

March 27: She was troubled as ordinarily. 

March 28: The pound weight was thrown 
on the floor, and he made a great noise in 
the hearing of two persons with her; and she 
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saw him in the shape of a long round corpse 
with a black face, and knocked severall times 
at the door in their hearing. 

March 29: he made a great noise y*‘ night 
in the hearing of them y‘ were there, and 
cast a book, viz. (Naphtali), and the pound 
weight upon the floor, and she fell aswoon 
several] times. 

March 30: And the night following She 
was troubled with him in the shape of a 
swine, with a knife as it were in hand, and 
fell a swoon. 

Aprile 2: about 10 a clock at night, one 
being with her, he made a great noise, which 
made the person goe open the door; and 
when the person went out at the door, he 
made a shuttle to draw out which. She im- 
mediately thrust in again, and desired the 
person to come in again, thinking their had 
been something in the shuttle ; but when She 
drew it out She saw nothing. 

Aprile 3, at night, She fell a swoon at the 
sight of him on the glass winder, like a swine 
with a knife in his hand, as before ; at which 
time five men with her saw a great light in 
the glass, and something like a man in the 
glass. 

Aprile 4, and also ye fift, she saw the same 
appearance of a swine, and a knife in his 
hand. 

April 8: y' night, when one was praying 
before 12, he appeared like a man to her, 
and she fainted ; their being 3 persons with 
her, after 12, when she was lyen down, he 
rumbled at the door very loud, in their hear- 
ing, louder then ever they had heard before, 
and after one, and two, and three in the 
morning, as if he would have broken the 
door, and like to shake the curtains all to 
pieces, in their sight, and rumbled at the bed 
head, like a drumm. They saw the form 
of a hand shaking the curtains; notwith- 
standing of all which noise, though very 
terrifying to them, he gott not her awakened ; 
but She had in her sleep a great deal of 
sweet and heavenly discourse, as she ordi- 
narily has in the time of her sleep. 

Its to be observed y* ordinarily in the 
time of her fainting fitts, she is, as it were, 
keeping up a discourse with the Devil in the 
hearing of those present, resisting him and 
rejecting his temptations, to this purpose: 
He is my God ; thou art a lyer; thow wilt 


not be the better ; I will cling by him, for he 
has said he will never leave me nor forsake 
me. He will bruise thee under his feet: 
Every temptation thow tempts me with will 
be a faggot to torment thee with through 
eternity. I will pray to him yett, even to the 
God of my life, and other such expressions. 

She continued, sometimes shorter, some- 
times longer in the fainting fitt, from half or 
a quarter of an hour to one hour. 

-She is constantly now assaulted with his 
appearance at prayer, in private, whether 
She be praying her self or another praying 
with her, and for ordinary she falls a swoon 
at his appearance, which is not only in the 
night time, but also in the day. 





Che Wediaeval Cites 
of the JPriory Church 
of Great Walvern. 


By Rev. ALFRED S. PorTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
———_——- 
Part I. 


iW churches in Worcestershire are 
better known than the Priory 
Church of Great Malvern. Origin- 
ally a Norman church with a 
Transitional Lady Chapel, it was much en- 
larged and almost reconstructed during the 
Perpendicular period, and in 1460 the monks 
were able to invite John Carpenter, the 
Bishop of Worcester, to come and rededicate 
the church. In accordance with their request 
he consecrated, on July 31 in that year, the 
high altar in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. Michael the Archangel, St. John 
the Evangelist, Peter and Paul, Apostles, and 
Benedict, Abbot ; another altar in the choir 
on the right hand in honour of St. Wulstan 
of Worcester and St. Thomas of Hereford ; 
another in the choir on. the left in honour of 
Edward the Confessor and Egidius, Abbot ; 
the fourth in honour of Peter and Paul and 
all Apostles, and St. Katharine and all Virgins; 
the fifth in honour of St. Laurence and all 
Martyrs, St. Nicholas and all Confessors ; the 
sixth in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
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and St. Anne her blessed mother; and the 
seventh in honour of Jesus Christ, St. Ursula, 
and the eleven thousand virgins. 

In all essential particulars, except the de- 
struction of the Lady Chapel, the church 
remains as it was in the fifteenth century. 
At the time of the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries the south transept was partly taken 
down, and the whole building would doubt- 
less have been destroyed had not the parish- 
ioners purchased it for £300 from Sir John 
Knottesford, to be their parish church in 
place of the old one which stood some dis- 
tance to the north. The Lady Chapel has, 
however, entirely disappeared ; it was origin- 
ally Transitional, but, like the rest of the 
church, had been reconstructed in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The arrangement seems to have resembled 
that at Gloucester, where a low vestibule 
intervenes between the church and the Lady 
Chapel, by means of which it was possible to 
have a lofty and spacious building behind the 
great east window. 

The present doorway, which occupies so 
unusual a position at the east end of the 
church, led to the Lady Chapel, and opposite 
to this door is a segmental wall on which are 
seen the medizval tiles which form one of 
the glories of the church. We have many 
finer churches in England than Malvern, but 
in her tiles she stands absolutely unrivalled. 

The interest of them is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that we know that the greater 
number of them were made upon the spot. 
In the year 1833 the kiln in which they were 
baked was found by an architect, Mr. Harvey 
Eginton, and a full description of it will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It was 
situated within 200 yards of the Priory Church, 
about 7 feet underground, and consisted of 
two parallel arches of 35 feet in length, 2 feet 
3 inches wide, and 15 inches high; the floor 
was of bricks made of white clay from Stour- 
bridge, and was ingeniously contrived so that 
the centre part could be removed when 
necessary. The arches were backed with 
Malvern stone and clay, and every care was 
taken to prevent the heat bursting the kiln. 
The firehole was underneath, extending the 
whole length of the oven; this firehole was 
also about 15 inches in height. A great 
deal of charcoal was found, showing that 


wood was used for heating the oven. Some 
tiles were still in the kiln, the last that were 
ever burnt there, many of these were vitrified 
together, and could scarcely be identified ; 
but one of them was a fragment of a very 
interesting tile, an example of which is still 
affixed to one of the pillars of the nave of the 
church, and which is also found at Monmouth 
and Cotheridge, at both of which places the 
Malvern tiles may be well studied. It is one 
of those remarkable instances which show 
how deep-rooted the distrust of executors 
was in the Middle Ages. Its inscription runs 


‘thus: 


Thenke mon thi liffe 
Mai not ei endure 
That thou dost thiself 
of that thou art sure 
but that thou kepist 
unto thi sectur cure 
and eii hit availe thee 
hit is but aventure 


For a parallel to this we may turn to 
Weever’s Funerall Monuments, where he 
speaks of executors as “interring both the 
honour and memory of the defunct together 
with his corps, perfidiously forgetting their 
fidelity to the deceased, of which it will 
please you reade this old inscription depicted 
upon a wall within S. Edmund’s Church in 
Lumbard Street, London : 

Man, the behovyth oft to haue this in mind 

That thow geueth with thin hand, that sall thow fynd 

For widowes be sloful and chyldren beth unkynd 

Executors beth covetos, and kep all as they fynd. 

If eny body esk wher’ the deddys goodys becam 
They answer 

So GOD me help and halidam, he died a poor man 

Think 


on this.” 


A very excellent paper on the Malvern 
tiles, which appeared in the Architect for 
May 13, 1887, has added greatly to our 
knowledge of their manufacture, though there 
are some points, especially with regard to the 
glaze, which still remain a mystery to us. 
The marl used was evidently dug from the 
adjacent pit, and, after being exposed for 
some time to the action of the atmosphere, it 
was mixed with water and worked into a 
smooth and regular texture throughout. 
Square pieces of this clay were hardened in 
the sun, and then the design was impressed 
by a stamp cut in relief; the whole was then 
covered over with a whitish-coloured clay 
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containing a certain proportion of horn or 
bone, large quantities of which were found 
close to the kiln. After being allowed to dry, 
the superfluous white clay was scraped off, 
and the “‘ quarrel,” as it was called, presented 
the pattern formed and filled up by the white 
clay. So far all is perfectly clear, but the 
succeeding stages of manufacture are still 
doubtful. The glaze was evidently a com- 
pound of lead and silex; but what caused 
the varying yellow tone, which so clearly dis- 
tinguishes an ancient from a modern tile, is 
still the difficulty of our modern manufac- 
turers ; and it is also a question whether the 
tiles were burnt in the clay state and glazed 
at the same firing, or whether, as now, they 
were burnt first and glazed afterwards. 

The glaze on these medizeval tiles was 
always very soft, and in many cases it has 
altogether disappeared. At Malvern it is 
well preserved, and this is chiefly owing to 
the fact that the majority of them have been 
affixed to walls where they have not had 
much wear. In the numerous cases where 
old tiles are discovered during the restoration 
of a church, it will be found the best not to 
replace them on the floor, but to put them in 
a band on one of the walls, as has been done 
with good effect at Fladbury, Claines, and 
Hindlip. 

The tiles at Malvern naturally divide them- 
selves into three classes : 

1st. Those which were made Jdefore the 
reconstruction of the church, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

2nd. Those which were made aft the time 
of the reconstruction, and were intended for 
use on the fZoor of the church. 

3rd. Those originally intended for wa// 
tiles, which date from 1453 to 1457. 

Nearly all the tiles of these three classes 
are now on the wall surrounding the altar, 
but this wall was originally entirely covered 
on its outer surface with those of the third 
class only, and though the effect is doubtless 
not so grand as the splendid sculptures which 
occupy a similar place at Amiens, Chartres, 
and Toledo, they will be found on examina- 
tion of peculiar interest. 

It will be well, however, to leave these for 
future consideration, and for the present to 
confine our attention to those of the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century. Though we 


are exceptionally rich in Worcestershire in 
specimens of earlier periods—as, for example, 
the magnificent heraldic series at Bredon 
which dates from 1372 to 1375; the once 
splendid pavements at Worcester still 2 stu 
but now almost obliterated ; and interesting” 
series at Broadwas, Pinvin, Salwarp, Strens- 
ham, and many other places--there are none 
at Malvern which can be confidently assigned 
to an earlier period than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The earliest isa tile which 
for a long time puzzled me greatly ; it carries 
the most unusual bearing of England zm- 
paling France (modern), and as examples 
also occurred at Tewkesbury, Holt, Strens- 
ham, and Warndon, and the upper tile bear- 
ing France (modern) impaling England (the 
two tiles making the usual quartered shield) 
could nowhere be found, the difficulty seemed 
insoluble. At last the upper tile was found 
at Naunton Beauchamp, and as it bears a 
label, the coat may be referred to Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., and 
the date fixed at from 1405 to 1413. 

The same sort of problem is still pre- 
sented by another tile of rather later date. 
It is evidently the lower tile of a set of four, 
the whole set giving the arms of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and his wife, 
Isabella, sister and coheiress of Richard le 
Despenser, Earl of Gloucester. The bearings 
on this scutcheon were quarterly Newburgh 
and Beauchamp, impaling quarterly Clare 
and Le Despenser. As we shall see later, 
they were closely connected with Malvern, 
and it is very natural that they should be 
commemorated in a church which was sur- 
rounded by their property, and of which 
they were benefactors. The marriage took 
place in 1421, and the tile dates from about 
that period ; but we cannot find the other 
three tiles of the set anywhere, though there 
are four of the lower corner at Malvern, two 
at Claines, three at St. Peter’s, Droitwich, 
seven at Leigh, two at Cotheridge, four at 
Canynge’s House, Bristol, two at Tewkes- 
bury, and five at Gloucester. This set was 


probably made for Hanley Castle, the great 
house of Malvern Chase, where, according to 
Leland, they “lay much,” and where their 
son Henry, Duke of Warwick, was born in 
1424, and died in 1446. 

A corresponding set is at Middle Littleton. 
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This is also of four tiles, all of which are 
perfect ; it gives the arms of John Talbot, 
the first Earl of Shrewsbury, quartering his 
first wife (Furnival) and impaling his second 
wife (Beauchamp). 

The badge of this great man, “a talbot 
sejant,” is on a tile at Malvern, with the 
legend, ‘Sir John Talbot”; the date of this 
is, therefore, before 1432, as he succeeded to 


the barony on the death of his niece, Ankaret™ 


Talbot, on December 13, 1431. Shake- 
speare’s list of his many titles will be remem- 
bered : 


But where’s the Great Alcides of the field, 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Created, for his rare success in arms, 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence ; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of 

Sheffield, 

The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge, 
Knight of the noble Order of St. George, 
Worthy Saint Michael and the Golden Fleece, 
Great Marshal to Henry the Sixth 

Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

A fine tile, which may be safely attributed 
to the earlier part of this century, is one 
bearing a spread eagle within a bordure 
bezantée. Few things are more remarkable 
than the way in which this favourite pattern 
was continually reproduced for at least one 
hundred and fifty years. Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, the second son of King John, bore 
two coats-of-arms, the one the well-known 
lion rampant for Poictou in a _bordure 
bezantée for Cornwall, and the other the eagle 
displayed, which was also sometimes, as in 
the example before us, surrounded by a 
bordure. This symbol he bore as King of 
the Romans, for “as England supplied the 
spiritual Rome with a single Pope, so she 
supplied the temporal Rome with a single 
King, a king who never visited his capital 
or received the crown and title of Augus- 
tus.” * 

Good examples of these tiles are to be 
found at Bordesley Abbey, at Gloucester ; 
Dale Abbey, Derbyshire ; St. George’s, Wind- 
sor; Holt, Exeter, and Dublin, and it might 
at first sight be supposed that these tiles 
would all date between 1256, the date of his 
election as King of the Romans, and his 
death in 1271. Such a conclusion would, 


* Freeman, Historical Essays, p. 128. 


however, .be erroneous ; most of these tiles 
date from the following century, and the rest, 
like the Malvern example, is of a still later 
period. We have at Worcester, in a set of 
rooms leading out of the cloister, sometimes 
called the old singing school and sometimes 
Cromwell’s Rooms, which are now used as 
vestries, a fine though much-defaced series 
of tiles bearing these arms. The date of the 
building of these rooms is accurately known; 
they were built by William Poer, the cellarer 
of the priory, in 1377, and the pavement is 
doubtless of the same date, though it bears 
the two escutcheons of this very Richard, 
King of the Romans, who died more than a 
hundred. years before these rooms were 
built. 

From this and many similar instances we 
may come to the following conclusions: 
First, that favourite patterns in tiles were con- 
tinually reproduced in varying forms. Second, 
that, though the armorial designs were made 
originally for some one building, they were 
also freely supplied to others, and used merely 
with a view to their decorative effect. Third, 
that it is not safe to assume, without corro- 
borative evidence, that the person whose 
arms the tiles represent was a benefactor to 
the church in which they are found. And, 
fourth, that, though in most cases armorial 
bearings give valuable evidence as to the 
date of a tile, there are instances in which 
this evidence will be found delusive. 

Our next example, however, does not pre- 
sent this difficulty. It is a set of four tiles of 
high merit, and deserves special attention on 
account of the very ingenious manner in 
which it presents alternately the single and 
the impaled coat. It exhibits the bearing of 
Bracy of Madresfield, “ gu. a fess or in chief 
two mullets ar.”; the alternate coat gives 
Bracy impaling Charnells, “az. a cross 
engrailed ar.” ; these arms used to be in a 
window at Madresfield. The Bracys origi- 
nally lived at Warndon, near Worcester, 
having inherited that estate from the Pohers, 
whose arms they seem to have adopted; 
they went to Madresfield in 1346, and the 
Lygons, their heirs general, succeeded them 
in the manor about 1438. The family is 
now represented by Earl Beauchamp, and 
the name still remains in a village near 
Malvern called Braces Leigh. 
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The late Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., 
who wrote some notes on the Malvern tiles 
in 1845, gives a curious account of one which 
has disappeared since that date. It bore 
the canting device or rebus of Tideman de 
Winchcomb, Bishop of Worcester from 1395 
to1401. He describes it as representing “a 
sort of capstan with a rope wound round, 
bars being inserted at intervals for the pur- 
pose of turning it, and a large comb: this 
whimsical expression of the name Winch- 
comb is surmounted by the mitre and pastoral 
staff.” 

Of a somewhat later date is a tile bearing 
the Stafford knot, surrounding the nave of a 
wheel ; the same device occurs in ornamental 
iron work on the gates of Maxstoke Castle, 
in Warwickshire, which were erected in the 
reign of Henry VI., by Humphrey, Earl of 
Stafford, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. 
Another badge found at Malvern is the silver 
swan, displayed collared and chained, which 
was born as a royal badge by Henry IV. and 
his son, in right of the marriage of the former 
with Mary de Bohun; and to the same 
date may be referred a tile bearing the arms 
of the See of Worcester. 

Near this will be seen a tile bearing the 
letters’ 

WHIL 
LAR— 


the meaning of which no one has yet been 
able to discover. Malvern is not rich in 
tiles of this period of a purely decorative 
character. We look in vain for those sets of 
sixteen tiles which are found more or less 
complete at Buckland Broadwas, Middle 
Littleton, Warndon, and elsewhere, which 
are believed to have been products of the 
Droitwich kiln, and in which the vine, the 
ivy, and the oak are represented, and twining 
stem, calyx, and tendril are given with the 
utmost faithfulness and beauty. The foliage 
at Malvern is always of a stiffer and more 
conventional character, but there is one tile 
in which the coat of Beauchamp of Warwick 
is introduced, which may vie in gracefulness 
and beauty with those just mentioned. An- 
other with two birds facing each other is 
generally found in Worcestershire, in sets of 
four, though it properly belongs to a very 
handsome set of sixteen, which is at Heytes- 


bury, in Wiltshire, for which place it seems 
probable that they were originally manu- 
factured. It is a curious fact with regard to 
this pattern, that though it is found at 
Malvern and many neighbouring churches, 
and also in Wiltshire and at St. David’s, and 
though at first sight the design may appear 
the same, careful inspection shows that many 
differences exist which can only be accounted 
for by different stamps being used. 

Before leaving the examples of the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century, and passing on 
to the more interesting and finer designs of 
later date, it will be well to refer to a few 
tiles of a symbolical character, The first of 
these is the fish in a Vesica Piscis, or pointed 
oval, which was used from the earliest times 
as an emblem of Jesus Christ. The Greek 
word ix@vs, a fish, is composed of the first 
letters of "Inoots.Xpiordg Osod'Yid¢ Swryp, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour, and in 
both primitive and medizval times it was 
much used as a sacred symbol, Clement of 
Alexandria recommending it as the best 
device for a ring, as continually reminding 
the Christian of his Lord and Master. A 
single tile carrying this symbol still exists at 
Malvern, but the arrangement may be studied 
much better at Worcester Cathedral, where 
this sacred emblem is displayed in sets of 
four, nine, and sixteen. 

Leaving the striking emblem of the pelican 
vulning herself for future consideration, the 
famous sepulchral cross next claims our 
attention. This consists, when complete, of 
fifteen tiles, viz., the centre, bearing the 
sacred monogram, I.H.S., three floriated 
ends, a base, and ten intermediate pieces 
adorned with quatrefoils. Of these only the 
base and a few intermediate pieces remain at 
Malvern, and about the same number have 
been found at Claines. The same cross was 
discovered at Evesham, under a stone coffin, 
and it exists in a complete state, with the 
exception of the base, at Shelsley Walsh. 
We do not know how this beautiful memorial 
was arranged at Malvern, but at Worcester, 
where it remained zx sé¢u in the Lady Chapel 
in living memory, it marked an interment 
without breaking the continuity of the tile 


pavement which surrounded it. 
(To be continued.) 
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Che Conference 


ON THE MARKING OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
ALTAR-STONES, 


[ Ante, i. (new series), p. 2.] 


HY friend, Professor Browne, with 
whose work I have the greatest 
sympathy, and who has done so 
much to awaken interest in British 
Christian Archeology, has, I think, made a 
slight misapprehension of the words of one who 
has before now honoured me with assistance 
and advice. Professor Browne seems to 
infer in his last sentence that modern Roman 
archeologists regard the dedication crosses on 
churches as cognate with a custom of pagan 
times. On my arrival in Rome, I lost no 
time in consulting Commendatore J. B. de 
Rossi on the subject, and he said the words 
used could refer to himself alone, as he was 
the only one who had treated the question. 
The opinion, however, which he expressed 
in his Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiano for 
1881, page 140, was that the Crux decussata, 
made by the bishop with the letters of the 
Greek and Latin alphabet on the pavement 
of the church in the rite of consecration, was 
an adaption of an old rite observed by the 
augurs in marking out the site of a new 
temple. The old classic decussis X, how- 
ever, had nothing to with the cross on 
Christian altars. 

De Rossi, moreover, assured me that the 
crosses made on altar-slabs were of too 
modern an origin to be of any symbolic 
meaning. He thought the custom of inscrib- 
ing five crosses quite medieval. 

It seems to me most natural that medizval 
writers should take the altar-stone as symbolic 
of the Body of Christ, and as from the earliest 
times the catechumen was signed with the 
cross in baptism, and with the chrism of 
confirmation, to say nothing of the cross 
made for each of the five senses in extreme 
unction, that the custom should have arisen 
of marking the altar with five crosses. 
Mystic writers would quote the Hadsemus 
altare, etc., of Heb. xiii. 10, and St. Ivo, of 
Chartres, says expressly in his De Sacra 
Dedicatione, ‘Ipsum templum suo modo et 
ordine baptizamus.” If the five crosses on 
the altar prescribed by the Roman Sacra- 





mentary cannot be traced to St. Gregory the 
Great, whose name the Ordo bears, St. 
Remigius, of Auxerre, in the special treatise 
he wrote in the ninth century on the dedica- 
tion of churches, describes the ceremonial 
just as it is in the Roman Pontifical, and 
likens this consecration to that of the 
Christian soul made into a spiritual temple 
in baptism. This symbolic interpretation is 
quite common amongst the schoolmen, 
and, according to St. Anselm, “The altar, 
stone symbolizes not only Christ, but also 
the members of Christ; not only He, but 
through Him His associates also receive the 
unction of the oil of gladness; this stone 
signifies both Himself and His members.” 
Anyhow in the fourth lesson of the Roman 
Breviary for the dedication St. John Lateran, 
August 9th, we read: “ Altare, quod chris- 
mate delibutum, domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
qui altare, hostia, et sacerdos noster est, 
figuram exprimeret.” 

The best work to consult on the subject is 
Rohault de Fleury’s Za Messe, now being 
published posthumously by his son; and of 
which the seventh folio-sized volume has just 
appeared. On plate xliv. of the first vol- 
ume (Paris, 1883) is to be seen a marble 
altar-slab of the sixth century, accidentally 
discovered during the demolition of the 
church of Vouneuil-sous-Biard in France, 
which is marked at each angle and in the 
middle with five rudely-cut consecration 
crosses. An ancient inscription given by De 
Fleury at p. 147, preserves the formula by 
which these crosses were made in the name 
of the Holy Trinity: Xin nomine Patri et 
Filii et Piritus (s#c) scti. et in nomine Beata 
Maria X istud altare est sancti Luce evan- 
geliste. oms. sci. et sce. Dei orate pro nobis 
amen. Ave Maria gratia plena. 

The most ancient examples of a cross 
inscribed on altars are those given by De 
Rossi in his Bulletin of Christian Archzeology, 
and reproduced by Rohault de Fleury in the 
first volume of his monumental work, Za 
Messe, plate xxv. One is a plain cross on 
the front of a pagan cippus right across the 
Latin inscription, and is preserved in the 
Capitoline Museum, Rome. Crosses also on 
the front areto be seen oncippi or pagan altars, 
thus consecrated to Christian use, and now 
in the museum of St. John Lateran. They 
are all of the fifth or sixth century. 
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The next examples known to De Fleury, 
save the one mentioned, are some altars of 
the seventh century, notably that of Ham, 
now in the museum of Valognes, which 
bears one cross in the centre of the mensa 
(fig. xlv.). From his remark, at p. 226, 
‘“‘ Tt appears that most of the English altars 
(of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries) were incised with the cross on their 
surface ;” we may conclude that he con- 
sidered the altar found at Vouneuil-sous- 
Biard, of Merovingian times, quite ex- 
ceptional. 

J. Hirst. 

Rome, Dec, 24, 1889. 


maN the consecration of altars a little 
“| fire is made on each of the 
crosses. Five pieces of incense 
are put on each cross, and on the 
lumps of incense a cross made of a thin wax 
taper, which is lighted at the four ends. 
When the fire is burnt out, the ashes are 
scraped away with a wooden spatula, but as 
the cross is incised, the melted incense runs 
into it and remains there, as the scraping is 
only flush with the surface. Is this the 
“something of a darker colour, of the charac- 
ter of cement,” that Professor Browne has 
found in the incisions of the old altar-stone 
of St. Benet’s, Cambridge? In that case the 
crosses themselves are not incised, but left 
flush with the surface by incisions. 

Portable altar-stones would form a very in- 
teresting paper; and I hope that some anti- 
quary may find the time to studythem. The 
finest collection of them that I have seen is 
in the interesting treasury attached to the 
Cathedral at Augsburg. There are specimens 
there of various dates, ‘some very elaborately 
ornamented, and one of them in a sort of 
case which served as a kind of super-altar. 
At St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, there 
is a portable altar-stone, which belonged to 
an interesting collection of medizeval objects, 
the property of the late Canon Rock, who 
left them to St. George’s. I once possessed 
a portable altar-stone of the fifteenth 
century, which I found in the private chapel 
of an old Catholic family in Oundle. It 
was given to me, and I in my turn gave it to 
Dr. Rock ; but I do not see it at St. George’s 
amongst his things. I could not understand 











how it was used, for though one side was 
smooth marble, the other side and the edges 
were cased in metal work, and the metal 
prevented it from lying flat on a table. My 
impression is that old portable altars are 
found sometimes without crosses. 

Joun Morris, S.J., F.S.A. 


AM inclined to think that Pro- 
fessor Browne’s first conjecture as 
to the Saxon altar-slab of St. 
Benet’s is the right one—namely, 
that the original position of the five con- 
secration crosses was on the front edge of 
the slab, three being arranged in close 
proximity to the centre; and this conclusion 
has been arrived at after a careful inspection 
of the slab. Is it not possible that this 
arrangement was owing to the altar relics 
being of old placed beneath the centre of the 
slab, but immediately in front? May not, 
also, the pigment of which the professor 
speaks be a remnant of the incense burnt on 
the slab at the time of its consecration? I 
remember, about a score of years ago, dis- 
cussing the question of altar consecration 
with an ecclesiological friend in the chapel of 
Haddon Hall. On scraping with a sharp 
pen-knife the deepest cut of the five crosses 
in the slab on the floor of the south chapel, 
and burning the dust that adhered to the 
blade in the flame of a match, a most unmis- 
takable odour of incense arose. 

F.S. A. 


THE “ CONFESSIO” OR “‘SEPULCRUM ALTARIS.” 


SIANY ancient altar-stones remain 
in churches all over the country, 
usually forming part of the pave- 
ment. They are easily distin- 
guished by the five crosses which are cut 
in them more or less deeply. When the 
clergy of the Roman Church see these slabs, 
they usually remark on the fact that there is 
no evidence of relics being bedded in them, 
and, therefore, they doubt their ever having 
been consecrated. In the Roman Church it 
is customary when an altar is consecrated to 
enclose some relics in a cavity cut in the 
surface of the covering-slab, and for this to 
be closed by another closely-fitting piece of 
stone. This is called the “Confessio” or 
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“Sepulcrum altaris,” and the stone covering 
the cavity is called the “sigillum.” The 
presence of these relics is specially referred to 
in the Canon of the Mass as follows: The 
priest, bowing down over the altar, says: 
“Oramus Te Domine per merita Sanctorum 
Tuorum quorum reliquiz hic sunt et omnium 
Sanctorum, ut indulgere digneris omnia 
peccata mea. Amen.” 

Where a church and altar are built, but 
not consecrated in consequence of a debt 
upon the building, relics are not bedded in 
the altar itself, but a loose slab or “super 
altar” containing relics, is laid upon the 





in our churches put to common use? That 
they really are the original altar-slabs there 
can be no doubt, for a certain number of old 
altars remain, in a more or less perfect con- 
dition, with similar slabs which bear no 
evidence of relics being embedded in them. 
Such, for instance, is an altar remaining 
almost perfect in the north transept of 
Jervaulx Abbey. 

In the early Church, the relics were em- 
bedded in the substance of the altar itself. 
There are, for instance, two altars in the 
eastern apse of Mayence Cathedral, unused 
when I saw them in 1887, which have neither 
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Stone Block with “ Sepulchre.” (Scale 4 Linear.) 


ROCHE ABBEY. 


altar, and the Mass is celebrated upon that. 
A very interesting instance of this exists 
in the Roman Church of St. Peter in the 
town where I reside. The five crosses 
are cut in the “ mensa” or covering-slab, and 
in the top surface near the front edge, and in 
the centre, the sepulcrum and sigillum are 
ready for the relics ; but in consequence of a 
debt on the building, it has not been con- 
secrated, and, therefore, a super-altar, as 
above named, is laid upon the mensa, until 
the relics can be enclosed in the altar itself. 
The question, therefore, arises, Why are 
there no relics in the altar-slabs which remain 


Lead Capsule with Relics. (Exact Size.) 


ALTAR “SEAL.” 


crosses nor sepulcrum. In them the relics 
are probably embedded in the interior of the 
substructure. 

The altar at Jervaulx appeared to me, 
when I saw it in 1886, to give a clue to the 
difficulty. It is entirely perfect, except in the 
front where a square stone has been removed 
from just beneath the centre of the mensa, 
or slab. That this stone was purposely 
removed there can be no reasonable doubt, 
for the whole structure is otherwise so per- 
fect. The question then occurred to me, 
Can the relics have been embedded there, 
and when the order for the destruction of 
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altars and relics of superstition was carried 
out, was a stone snatched from this place 
because it contained the consecration relics ? 

What appears to be an answer in the 
affirmative came shortly after in a note from 
the Earl cof Scarborough, who has been 
prosecuting researches among the ruins of 
Roche Abbey on his Yorkshire estate. The 
note contained the following : 

“Tt will interest you to know that a few 
days ago we discovered a relic in the shape 
of a plain-cut stone about a foot cube. On 
one face of it a small oblong piece of stone 
had been cut out and replaced ; and on re- 
moving the piece we discovered a small roll 
of lead, inside of which was a small piece of 
bone and fragments of a metal ring. The 
whole face of the stone was smeared over 
with red clay, which nearly effaced the loose 
piece. The stone itself appears to have 
formed a portion of one of the inside walls 
of the church. . . . It was found lying on 
the floor of the nave immediately to the west 
of the screen, in the centre aisle.” 

This stone would just fit into such a cavity 
as that in the altar at Jervaulx, and it appears 
to show that in some cases, at least, this was 
the custom. 

Whether it was the rule, in the English 
Church—the Ecclesia Anglicana—it would 
hardly be wise to conclude from these in- 
stances. I give an illustration of the Roche 
Abbey stone, hoping that it may draw the 
attention of antiquaries to the subject and 
lead to further evidence being forthcoming. 
Several original altars are known to still exist 
in England; do these contain in any part of 
them, asepulcrum? Altars were occasionally 
made in the form of brackets. With these a 
different arrangement must have been made. 
Perhaps there was a shrine over and behind 
some of them. Possibly in small and poor 
churches and chapels there may have been 
no relics embedded, but a super-altar—an 
altare portabile—may have been used. 

Since writing the above, a polite corre- 
spondent, a priest of the Roman Church, 
has kindly examined for me the two original 
altars remaining in the Fitzalan Chapel, 
Arundel. He says: “I find no trace of in- 
cision in the altar-stones, except the usual 
five crosses cut into the surface of the slab. 
These slabs rest upon solid blocks of brick 


and mortar. The case of relics, I should 
think, would be embedded in these blocks 
just beneath the altar-slabs. For, as you 
probably are aware, the case of relics is 
sometimes inserted in the front of the slab, 
sometimes in the middle, just where the 
chalice rest, and sometimes at the back. 
Again, and not unfrequently, its position is 
in the pedestal or block on which the altar- 
slab is fixed. This last is what I conjecture 
to be the case of, what are called, portable 
altars ; the relics should invariably be inserted 
and securely sealed up in the altar-stone 
itself.” 
F. R. Farrpank, M.D., F.S.A. 





St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and 
the Diocese of Rochester. 


fT is now well known that the Bishop 
of Rochester desires to see the 
priory church of the Augustinian 
Canons of St. Mary Overy (now 
called St. Saviour’s, Southwark) restored, as 
a Pro-Cathedral for South London. It is 
not so well known that there would be great 
historical fitness in such a restoration, and 
such a use. 

Only recently has the diocese of Roches- 
ter been extended into Surrey, and thus made 
to include this priory church within its 
diocesan limits. Yet, in the fourteenth 
century, a Bishop of Rochester used this 
church, in such a way and for such purposes 
as the present Bishop of Rochester would 
use it, if the building were restored as a 
Pro-Cathedral. 

John de Shepey, Prior of Rochester, was 
consecrated, as Bishop of Rochester, in this 
priorychurch, on the 13th of March, 1353(new 
style). He was a distinguished prelate, who 
became Lord Chancellor of England. On 
the Ember Saturday, in the first week of 
Lent, 1356, this Bishop of Rochester held 
an ordination, in the conventual Church 
of St. Mary, Southwark. As the church then 
stood within the diocese of Winchester, 
Bishop John de Shepey received a special 
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commission from William Edendon, Bishop 
of Winchester, empowering him to hold this 
ordination. The details of the ceremony 
are recorded in the Register of Bishop John 
de Shepey, which is still preserved at 
Rochester. 

In view of the present Bishop’s wishes and 
plans, we may say of that medizval ordination, 
544 years ago, that “coming events cast 
their shadows before ;” in this case, a very 
long way before. 

That, however, was not a solitary instance. 
In the year 1357, on the 16th of April, the 
roof of this priory church again resounded 
with the voice of the same Bishop of Roches- 
ter, celebrating another ordination service. 

Within comparatively a very short dis- 
tance from St. Mary’s Priory Church, stood 
the London residence of the medizval Bishops 
of Rochester. It was called the manor of La 
Place, technically situated within the very 
extensive parish of Lambeth. ; 

In the chapel of that manor-house, the 
bishops seldom held ordinations, but much 
other solemn business, connected with their 
diocese of Rochester, was continually trans- 
acted therein. For example, wills were proved 
there, and incumbents were there instituted 
to benefices in Rochester diocese. 

The connection, however, of the priory 
church itself with that diocese has not 
hitherto been suspected. 

W. A. Scott ROBERTSON. 
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PAUL DU CHATELLIER, 
whose splendid museum at the 
Chateau de Kernuz was visited 
last August by the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, has recently ac- 
quired a valuable addition to his collection 
in the shape of a hoard of Roman antiquities 
discovered near St. Pabu, in the canton of 
Ploudalmézeau, Finisttre, France. The fol- 
lowing particulars with regard to this remark- 
able find are taken from an article by M. du 
Chatellier in the Revue Archéologique for 
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1889. On February 25 of last year, some 
quarrymen were destroying a granite boulder 
on a piece of land to the south-west of St, 
Pabu, when they discovered beneath it, at a 
depth of about a foot below the surface of 
the ground, the decomposed remains of a 
wooden box containing a large number of 
Roman coins. The box was covered over 
with a ridged tile. The coins were at once 
secured by the Mayor of St. Pabu. There 
were between ten and eleven thousand of 
them, small bronze pieces, mostly coated over 
with silver, and all in excellent preservation. 
The coins were in most instances minted at 
Tréves, and bore the images and superscrip- 
tions of Diocletian, Constantine, Maxentius, 
etc., indicating that the hoard was buried 
probably some time in the fourth century A.D. 
M. du Chatellier hazards the suggestion that 
the money, thus concealed, was intended to 
pay a body of Roman soldiers stationed near 
the spot where it was found. 

The news of the discovery soon spread, 
and troops of villagers rushed to the spot 
armed with picks and spades, anxious to make 
their fortunes. They set to work removing 
the soil with so much success that at a depth 
of 1 foot 4 inches below the first deposit, a 
second hoard was unearthed, consisting of 
three silver vessels. ‘These are now in the 
possession of M. du Chatellier. No. 1 isa 
shallow drinking-cup of thin metal unor- 
namented. No. 2 is, unfortunately, in a 
fragmentary condition, but enough remains 
to show that it was a patera beautifully de- 
corated with bosses of vefoussé work. No. 3 
is also in a worse state than the preceding. 
When perfect, it was of cup-shape, with a 
band of refoussé ornament just below the rim. 
The hollows of the vefoussé work are on the 
outside, which is unusual. 

J. Romitty ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
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JProceedings and Publications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.] 


At the meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
January 16, the chief interest centred in a paper of 
the assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
characterized by his usual thoroughness and accuracy, 
on the remarkable medieval small sculptured tablets 
of the head of St. John Baptist, which must at one 
time have abounded in England, as so many speci- 
mens have survived. Mr. Hope was able to exhibit 
examples from Salisbury Museum, Leicester Museum 
(in the original case), Ratcliffe College, Rev. B. W. 
Spilsbury, Rev. Edward Duke, Amport Church (a 
large one), Miss Knight, Lord St. Lewan (very fine), 
Rev. W. K. Chafy-Chafy, Bishop of Southwark, and 
Very Rev. Canon Stokes (a simple but grand example). 
In addition to the eleven instances actually exhibited, 
Mr. Hope was able to produce photographs of two in 
the British Museum, of three in the Ashm. Museum, 
and drawings of three others. He also had notes of 
two others which cannot now be found, making a 
total of twenty-one. 


2 OS Of 

The special feature of the meeting of the SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES, at Burlington House, on January 23, 
was the paper of Rev. A. S. Porter, F.S.A., illus- 
trated by beautiful sulphur casts, on the seals of the 
thirty-one Archbishops of York, from 1114 to 1531. 
The collection included twenty-two seals of dignity, 
twelve smaller seals, comprising examples of secret 
seals, counter-seals, and seals ad causas, and the two 
seals of Archbishop Waldby, for the lordship of Hex- 
ham. This is the best work, so far, that has been 
done for any of our series of diocesan seals. It isa 
subject brimful of interest, and ought to be taken up 
in each of our old English sees. 


Of Ai} 4S) 
THE quarterly issue of the journal of the Roya His- 
TORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND, now in its forty-first volume, has reached 
us. It isa singularly good and varied number, and 
well illustrated. The proceedings of the general 
meeting at Limerick last summer are recorded. There 
are illustrated papers on the abbeys of Kilmallock, 
Mangret, and Monasteranenagh. It also contains a 
valuable, though brief article, by Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man, on Dunnamore Cashel, co. Mayo, which is a 
most remarkable prehistoric fort, hitherto unnoticed ; 
an account of the Knights of St. John in Kerry and 
Limerick, by Miss Hickson ; a paper on the Bourkes 
of Clanwilliam, another on the Northmen of Limerick, 
and a third on the succession of the early Earls of 
Thomond. The ecclesiastical antiquities of Mitchels- 
town (a bye-word in modern history) are described by 
Canon Courtenay Moore. Church plate is evidently 


engaging the attention of Irish as well as English 
antiquaries. Two old chalices are described in this 
number, both destitute of hall-marks, but about the 
date 1600. The Kilmallock chalice, now at the 
Dominican convent, Limerick, is remarkable for the 
various inscriptions on the base, the oldest of which is 
‘*Orate pro Mauritio Gibbon filio comitis albi.” 
Maurice, the son of Edward Fitzgibbon, the White 
Knight, died in 1608; his tomb can be seen at th 
present time at Kilmallock. 
“ as 
The quarterly issue of the ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
just put forth by the Royal Archzeological Institute, is a 
good number, though somewhat thinner than usual. It 
contains an excellent illustrated paper on the Anti- 
quities of Treves and Metz, by Mr. Bunnell Lewis, 
F.S.A. But the most valuable article is Mr. G. F. 
Ciark’s Contribution towards a Complete List of 
Moated Mounds or Burhs. This veteran delineator 
of the old military defences of England is able to 
enumerate no less than two hundred and eighty-five 
of these ancient earthworks in England and North 
Wales. Mr. Clark acknowledges that the list is in- 
complete, and appeals to others to supply its deficien- 
cies. There are none mentioned under Derbyshire ; 
but the high ground at Duffield, upon which the 
Normans built a keep (recently uncovered by the 
local archzeological society), was certainly an old 
artificial moat-surrounded mound. There probably 
was another in the same county near Repton. 
There is another in Staffordshire, near Lichfield. 
Notwithstanding its deficiencies, this list is a most 
admirable beginning of an important subject. The 
Institute is to be congratulated on the ability with 
which Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., continues to 
edit their journal. 


oF oF Os 
The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have been 
giving close attention during the current session to 
the SCOTTISH NATIONAL REGALIA, which are pre- 
served in the Crown Room in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
A paper on the technical description of these regalia, 
illustrated by photographs, was read by Mr. Alexander 
J. S. Brook, and an able posthumous paper on their 
history was read from the pen of the late Mr. John 
J. Reid, B.A., F.S.A. Scotland; Queen’s Remem- 
brancer for Scotland. Weare glad of this opportunity 
of recording the universal regret of Edinburgh society 
at the untimely death of Mr. Reid, who, in the midst 
of many other occupations, always took a kindly and 
appreciative interest in archeology. 
6 Ss 

The second part of the thirteenth volume of ARCH£0- 
LOGIA AELIANA, issued by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, contains a good illustrated 
paper, by Mr. R. C. Hedley, on the Prehistoric 
Camps of Northumberland, and an excellent article, 
also illustrated, on Anglian Memorial Crosses in the 
Valley of the North Tyne, by Rev. G. Rome Hall, 
F.S.A. There is much interesting local lore in Mr. 
C. J. Spence’s Notes on the Plates and Maps of the 
Tyne in Gardner’s ‘‘England’s Grievance Dis- 
covered,” 1655. The dedications of the ancient 
churches and chapels in the diocese of Newcastle are 
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exhaustively treated by Mr. C. J. Bates. Dr. Bruce 
and others continue their illustrated notes of inscribed 
stones and other details of the Roman occupation re- 
cently brought to light within the society’s district. 
There are other papers, on Coquetdale Customs, on 
recent excavations on the site of the Carmelite house 
at Newcastle, on a carved oak-chest at Chester, and 
on unused evidences relating to SS. Cuthbert and 
Bede. This volume affords yet another proof that 
this old-established but spirited society is growing, 
not only in numbers but in usefulness and in well- 
directed energy. 


6 6 29 


The last quarterly issue of the ARCHZOLOGIA CAM- 
BRENSIS has an article on recent discoveries of early 
inscribed sepulchral stones in Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who has 
made this subject so peculiarly his own. This paper 
is of first importance ; careful descriptions and plates 
are given—of the inscription in debased Latin capitals 
at the church of Egremont ; of a bilingual (Latin and 
Ogam) inscription on a monolith of greenstone at 
Llandilo ; of another debased Latin capital inscrip- 
tion on a greenstone slab at Llandilo; and of the 
combination of Ogam inscription, cross, and modern 
epitaph on a stone at Staynton. ‘The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Edmunds,” says Mr. Allen, “informs me that 
St. Teilo’s skull is, or was recently, kept at the farm- 
house close to the desecrated church (Llandilo), and 
is used for the recovery of the sick by drinking water 
out of it from the Saint’s Well close by. The virtue 
depends on its being administered by the eldest son of 
the family who hold the farm, named Melchior, the 
hereditary custodians of the relic. People used to be 
cured in this way within the memory of persons now 
living.” Thenext best article in this good number is 
one by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on some MSS, 
and seals relating to Wales in the British Museum. 


Be 4) Bay a 

At the December meeting of the BELFAsT NATURAL 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Mr. Seaton 
F, Milligan gave an account of a remarkable, and 
hitherto unnoticed, primitive sweating bath in the 
townland of Legeelan, not far from Enniskillen, which 
is still in use for rheumatism in its various forms. It 
is built of stone, beehive shaped, and measures 4 feet 
by 4 feet 6 inches inside, and 5 feet 6 inches high. 
The entrance is by a small doorway, 2 feet high, and 
I foot 9 inches wide. Those who enter have conse- 
quently to creep in on all-fours. When the bath is 
going to be used, the interior is heated by a large fire 
of turf being kindled inside and allowed to burn out. 
The ashes are then raked out, and the floor swept 
clean. As soon as it is sufficiently cool to enter, a 
green sod is placed inside for each person who enters 
either to sit or stand upon, and an attendant puts a 
sack or other covering across the door. Those who 
are inside soon commence to perspire. After re- 
maining inside from half an hour to an hour, the 
patients usually take a plunge into a pool of water to 
cool, after which they rub well and dress. Within 
three miles of Maghera, Co. Derry, there is a fine 
example of a sweating-house of a yet more ancient 
type. The Co. Derry example is built without 
mortar, and roofed across with flat flagstones, and it 
is oblong in shape. 

VOL. XXI. 





At the last meeting of the St. Pau’s EccLesio- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, a new departure was made, in the 
inviting of members to bring general objects of interest 
for exhibition that might not be of sufficient import 
ance to demand aseparate paper, The idea proved a 
success. Articles of ecclesiological interest were 
shown and described by the following members: 
Rev. L. Gilbertson, crucifix made by the Franciscans, 
with fourteen small holes, each containing a grain of 
sand from the fourteen stations of the cross, and pair 
of old candlesticks. Rev. E. Bewick, head of pre- 
centor’s staff, probably of French work, dated 1558 ; 
and incense boat, fifteenth century ; carvings in ivory 
and wood; illuminated MSS., etc. Mr. Jackson, 
jewelled monstrance, made in 1808 ; and MS. relative 
to chantry priests of St. Paul’s. Mr. Horsburgh, 
medals, books, and tapestry. Mr. Pitman, orphreys 
of chasuble and dalmatic, probably German, of six- 
teenth century. Mr. Krall, the pastoral staff of the 
Bishop of Llandaff, chalices, lamps, candlesticks, and 
other metal work. Mr. Macklin, rubbings of two 
curious roundels in the British Museum. Rev. H. G. 
Duffield, wood-carving. Mr. A. Taylor, some ancient 


stained-glass. 
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A new number of the Transactions of the CUMBER- 
LAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY will be issued early in the 
spring, and will contain some interesting papers, of 
which the most important will be one on the plague 
in Cumberland and Westmorland, by Dr. Barnes, and 
another by Dr. Taylor, F.S.A., on some manorial 
halls near Penrith. We are glad that there is a 
probability that Dr. Taylor will edit for the society a 
volume containing the many papers by him on 
Cumberland and Westmorland manorial halls, 
which are scattered up and down the society’s 
volumes. The new issue will also contain papers by 
Mrs. Ware, on “Infant Marriages in the Diocese of 
Carlisle” ; by the Rev. H. Whitehead, on “ Church 
Bells in Leath Ward,” and on the “Town Hall 
Clock-bell of Keswick,” with the impossible date of 
1001 in Arabic numerals on it; by the way, the inscrip- 
tion on the second bell at Greystoke is a crux, which 
no campanologist has yet solved, and Mr. Whitehead 
has had reluctantly to give it up. Bishop Nicolson, 
in 1703, considered it a magical invocation. Other 
papers in the Transactions record various local finds, 
and the president endeavours to identify the places 
where General Leslie raised outworks for the reduc- 
tion of Carlisle in the protracted siege of 1644-5. 


6 Ss @% 

At the December meeting of the BRAbDFoRD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, an interest- 
ing and original paper was read by the president, 
Mr. T. T. Empsall, on ‘‘ Bradford in the latter half 
of the Seventeenth Century,” in the rooms of the 
society, Sunbridge Road. Mr. Empsall said that this 
period was entirely omitted in James’s History of the 
Town, and very little had been written of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. He referred to 
Jeremiah Bower, who complained that his wool-sheets 
had been spoiled when hung round the tower of the 
ish church during the siege. The essayist read 
the petition of Vicar Cooker to Charles IL., stating 
how he had been appointed by his father, and had 
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suffered much during the time of the Civil War. He 
died in March, 1667. The town was divided into two 
divisions of the eastern and western portions. Of 
those who paid the hearth tax, Jonathan Webster and 
John Wedall had nine fires. The population of 
Bradford at this time must have been about 1,200, 
and Manningham 600. Bolling, of Bolling Hall, paid 
for nineteen hearths. About 1679 Bradford had to 
pay for all the parish relief of the out-townships who 
would not contribute to the poor rates. The shop- 
keepers were principally at this time in Kirkgate, of 
which Jeremiah Bower was the chief, for when he 
died, at the close of the century, a large portion of 
the town belonged to him. With respect to the 
woollen trade, only about a dozen looms were then in 
the town, and very few houses had more than one, 
and the cloth was very little manufactured. At the 
January meeting, Mr. W. Scruton read a paper on 
‘*Some Fragments of Bradford History.” 


Say a 4 A) 
A most useful local society, the UPPER NorwoopD 
ATHENUM, which has attained to an age of thirteen 
years, has issued the report of their excursions in 
1889, under the editorship of the hon. sec., Mr. M. 
Pope. The excursions of the past year included 
visits to Addlestone, Woodmansterne, Shepperton, 
Rochester, Colchester, Stoke d’Abernon, Chipstead, 
Guildford, and Eltham. Papers were read by capable 
archeologists at the different points of interest of all 
these expeditions. The visit to Chipstead, a charm- 
ing but little-known village, two miles to the west of 
Merstham, on a wooded ridge overlooking Banstead 
and Woodmansterne, produced a good paper from 
Rev. Lord Victor Seymour (Rector of Carshalton) on 
the interesting old church of St. Margaret, Chipstead. 
But he makes a foolish mistake in attempting to 
account for the two principal doorways into the 
church, on some borrowed theory of one being used 
by monks, and monasteries being always on the north 
of the church! His lordship is unconsciously much 
nearer the true explanation when he says, in another 
part of his paper, that there were two manors at 


Chipstead. 
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The inaugural meeting of the lecture session of the 
HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRODORION for 
1889-90 was held at the society’s library in Chancery 
Lane on December 18, when Mr. Frederic Seebohm 
delivered an important address on ‘‘ The Celtic 
Open-field System.” The chief value of the lecture 
lay in the light that Mr. Seebohm was able to throw 
on the Gallic field-system through a recent visit to 
Brittany, comparing it with those of Wales, Ireland, 
and Western Scotland. All the most recent and pains- 
taking investigation seems to unite in proving that 
the old open-field system of manorial England, with 
its strip cultivation and scattered ownership, and with 
the right of common pasture over the strips after the 
crops had been removed, comes to us from Celtic and 
not Teutonic influence. 


4) 0 2 
The summer meeting of the RovAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE will be held in the second week of August, 
at Gloucester, under the presidency of Sir John E. 








Dorington, Bart. Theinstitute last met at Gloucester 


in 1860, 
% 2% ~% 


At the sixth annual meeting of the CLIFTON ANTI- 
QUARIAN CLUB, held on January 2, Bishop Clifford 
was again elected president. he secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Hudd, read a brief report of the year’s pro- 
ceedings, and stated that the scheme for placing 
memorial tablets on some of the historic sites and 
memorable houses of the neighbourhood had been 
commenced by the erection of a tablet on the birth- 
place of the poet, Robert Southey, at 9, Wine Street, 
Bristol. Mr. John Latimer read an interesting paper 
on * Two Old Bristol Houses,” in which he corrected 
some mistakes of local historians as to the residences 
of Edward Colston and other distinguished Bris- 


tolians, 
~3 Ms 


At a meeting of the council of the newly-formed 
BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, on January 13, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Sir J. Hannen, and Sir R. Hanson 
were elected vice-presidents. The following additions 
were made to the council: the Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
and Mr. G. T. Clark. Local secretaries were also 
appointed for Scotland, for Massachusetts, for Virginia, 
and for Connecticut. There seems every promise of a 
useful and vigorous future before the society, which 
has been instituted for the purpose of printing indexes, 
calendars, and records illustrative of the genealogy 
and topography of Great Britain. Those who desire 
to become members should send in their names to 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, the hon. sec., at 124, 
Chancery Lane. 
2) BA OS 

Mr. Clayton has recently been making further exca- 
vations at Chesters (Cilurnum), the north-east angle of 
the station, the results of which have been laid before 
the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES by Dr. 
Bruce. Four chambers, or barrack-rooms, have been 
exposed, the walls of which were standing in seven or 
eight courses of masonry. <A quantity of millstones 
were also found, as well as some spearheads and 
daggers, and a considerable supply of Samian ware 
fragments, some bearing the potter’s name. 


%s6 as 
The annual meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL HisTory SOCIETY will be 
held on February 14, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Southwell in the chair. The new volume of the 
journal (the twelfth annual issue) will be distributed to 
members on that day. Two of the most important 
papers will be one by Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A., on 
a series of old pocket-books of the seventeenth 
century, pertaining to the Sitwells of Renishaw, and 
another by Mr. Ward on the result of certain excava- 
tions among the Harborough rocks. 


AY 2 4) 
The transactions of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, recently 
issued to the members, contain the conclusion of the 
accounts of the churchwardens of St. Mary, Leicester, 
1652-1729, a further portion of the earliest parish 
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register of St. Nicholas, Leicester, and papers on the 
Bradfords of Leicestershire, Roman remains found in 
St. Nicholas Churchyard, and the visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute to Leicester. The Leicester- 
shire Society also issues to its members the reports 
and papers of the associated architectural societies, 
the Leicestershire contribution to the last part con- 
sisting of a transcript of the Leicestershire Lay 
Subsidy Roll of 1327 annotated, and a paper on an 
episcopal visitation of the Newark Leicester in 1525. 
The Rev. T. W. Owen, Vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Leicester, contributed an account of Roman antiqui- 
ties found in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard during excava- 
tions for the new north transept, consisting of remains 
of two walls of Roman masonry, coins of Licinius and 
Delmatius, an ampulla of Castor ware 34 inches in 
height, fragments of vases, and tiles used for wall and 
roof covering, The annual general meeting of the 
Leicestershire Society is announced to take place on 
Monday, January 27. 


The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY will hold its 
annual meeting this year at Canterbury. It is in- 
tended that the ancient buildings in the Stour Valley, 
south of Canterbury, shall be visited. An ancient 
stone coffin, found at Dartford sixty-eight years 
ago, and engraved by John Dunkin, as a Roman 
relic, in his History of Dartford (vide pp. 15, 93, 94), 
was removed to the north chancel of Dartford Church 
(with the vicar’s consent) in December last by the 
Kent Archzological Society, acting through its hon. 
sec, Mr. George Payne, F.S.A. The society’s 
attention was called to this neglected coffin by Mr. F, 
C, J. Spurrell in July, 1889, when the society met at 


Dartford. 
% 6 205 


At the last meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN Society, Mr. W. O. 
Roper, of Lancaster, read a paper on Warton Church. 
He told the history of the church, and gave a number 
of particulars relating to the families connected with 
the parish. The Middletons of Leighton were the 
owners of the Middleton pew in the church. In con- 
nection with this pew Mr. Roper drew attention to 
the proceedings in the Manchester Consistory Court, 
before Mr. Chancellor Christie, when the Rector 
of Warton had applied for a faculty for the restora- 
tion of the church. The proposed restoration swept 
away the pew altogether, made it a part of the 
aisle, and caused the removal of some of the arms. 
The application had been opposed, and the Chancellor 
had adjourned the matter for three months. For the 
time, therefore, the ‘‘ Middleton pew” was rescued, 
and he hoped it would still remain as a part of the 
church. It was at Warton Church where the arms of 
the family of Washington, with whom it is thought 
George Washington was connected, were found. 
Mr. D. F. Howorth afterwards read a paper on “ The 
Revolutionary Period of the Eighteenth Century in 
Europe as Illustrated by Coins and Medals.” Mr. 
G. C. Yates exhibited a drawing of the shaft of a 
runic cross which has recently been found in the 
Trafford Hall cutting of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
not far from the spot where a curiously hollowed log 
or ‘‘ coffin” was found a few months ago. 


The first part of the eleventh volume of the new series 
of the YORKSHIRE GEOLOGICAL AND POLYTECHNIC 
SOCIETY, edited by Mr. James W. Davies F.S.A., 
has a good paper on the ancient entrenchments in the 
neighbourhood of Wetwang, by Rev. E. Maule Cole, a 
gentleman from whom the readers of the Antiquary 
may shortly expect a contribution. The editor gives 
a valuable and interesting article on the Lake Dwell- 
ings in Yorkshire. There are also other geological 
papers pertaining to the county. But is it not a mis- 
take for a society, that has so extensive an area as 
Yorkshire, to find a place in its proceedings for 
articles on Welsh caves and Irish rocks? 





Literary Gossip for 
Archeeologists. 





THE Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in a com- 
munication just addressed to the editor of the Azéz- 
quary, mentions the late Mr. Hubert Lewis’s work on 
the Ancient Laws of Wales (reviewed in another 
column) as an “ interesting and important book.” 


+ +. + 

The last volume of the ROXBURGHE BALLADS, by 
that energetic ballad-hunter, Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, 
F.S.A., is now in the press. This volume will com- 
prise two distinct parts, the one relative to trades and 
sports, and the other to the pros and cons of matri- 
mony. Though Mr. Ebsworth has reprinted a good 
deal of dirt and coarseness that had much better have 
been permitted to lie dormant in its forgotten corners, 
still he has done great service in illustrating past 
national life and byeways, as shown in the old ballads 
and songs of England. 


+ + <= 

The late Mr. Edward Preston Willins, architect, of 
Norwich, who died last May, had been for some time 
engaged upon a series of drawings of the most inter- 
esting MANoR-Houszs AND OLD HALLs oF Nor- 
FOLK. The drawings were not quite finished, and 
the descriptive letter-press only just begun when his 
lamentable death took place. Mr. Thomas Garratt, 
A.R.LB.A., of 112, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, is 
about to complete the work and publish it by subscrip- 
tion in imperial 4to., with fifty plates, at 25s. There 
is plenty of room for such a publication, which has 
not hitherto been attempted in Norfolk. 


* + 


The RHIND LECTURES in connection with the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland for this season, which have 
been just delivered by Mr. John Rhys, M.A., Oxford, 
Professor of Celtic, were on the EARLY ETHNOLOGY 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES, more especially of Scotland, 
treated from the point of view of language. Mr. 
Rhys is already well known as the author of Lectures 
on Welsh Philology, and on Celtic Britain, and on 
G2 
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Celtic Heathendom. The last lecture was delivered 
on December 20, 1889, and dealt specially with such 
names as Pict and Pentland, Cruithen-tuath and 
Prydyn, drawing therefrom evidence as to the race 
identity of the aborigines of these islands with certain 
populations of ancient Gaul. We are glad to be able 
to state that these lectures will shortly be published. 

+ ¢ 
It may be mentioned, in connection with the article in 
the last issue of the Amtiguary on Sorcery in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and the case of Spiritual Possession 
in the current number, that considerable attention is 
being given just now to the various sad and curious 
records of WITCHCRAFT in Scotland that are still un- 
published. The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
have just purchased a collection of original documents 
containing the depositions, confessions, and delations 
of certain witches at Alloway, in June, 1658. 


* = 
Mr. G. L. Humphreys has in the press a history of 
WELLINGTON, Somerset. We understand that, in 
addition to a record of the history of the manor and 
the church, and of all that which usually pertains to 
the local chronicle, special chapters will be devoted to 
the connection of Wellington with the great civil war, 
as well as with Monmouth’s rebellion. 

+ + + 
With regard to early Welsh literature, two items of 
interest may shortly be expected. Mr. Egerton Phil- 
limore is editing a new edition of the CAMBRO 
British SAINTS for Mr. Nutt; and Mr. Davies- 
Cooke, of Gwysanney, has lent his original manuscript 
of the LipER LANDAVENSIS to Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans 
for publication. 


BRADFORD seems to be prolific in local literature. 


Two new works have just been issued, a charming 
volume by Mr. Scruton, Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Old Bradford, and a smaller book published by 
Messrs. Percy Lund and Co., called Old Bradford. 


> + 


The Rev. Grant W. Macdonald, M.A., will soon 
have ready HisTORICAL NOTICES OF THE PARISH 


oF HOoLBEAcH, Lincolnshire. Much important in- 
formation from untrodden paths is promised, and 
subjects will receive attention which will make the 
work of more than local interest. 


+ + + 


Mr. John Nicholson, of the Hull Literary Club, is 
the author of several books dealing with local subjects 
which have an interest far beyond the district to 
which they relate. He is now at work on a volume 
of FoLK-LoRE OF THE East RIDING OF YoRK- 
SHIRE, and which will be ready for early publication. 
A novel feature will be a chapter headed “ Leech- 
craft,” dealing with the homely remedies of bygone 
times ; Dr. Woods, the medical officer of health for 
Driffield district, is rendering important help to this 
part of the book. Mr. William Andrews, and other 
well-known collectors of local lore, have placed their 
gleanings at the disposal of Mr. Nicholson. 


“Pyet 


Reviews and Motices 
of sew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 


book-buying readers.) 


THE BARONS OF PULFORD. By Sir George R. 
Sitwell, Bart., F.S.A. Printed and sold by Sir 
George Sitwell at his press in Scarborough. 
Small 4to., pp. xlvi, 104. Price 10s. 6d. 

There can be no hesitation in saying that this is a 
valuable and remarkable book. Sir George Sitwell 
is a young antiquary, but this work (the first, we 
believe, that he has published) gives him at once a 
good place among the painstaking and thoughtful 
students of the earlier history of England, and yields 
sure promise of better work yet to be done. The full 
title, as expanded on the title-page, is in itself a con- 
densed contents of the volume. It is termed, “ The 
Barons of Pulford in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and their descendants the Reresbys ot 
Thrybergh and Ashover, the Ormesbys of South 
Ormesby, and the Pulfords of Pulford Castle: being 
an historical account of the lost Baronies of Pulford 
and Dodleston in Cheshire, of seven knights’ fees in 
Lincolnshire attached to them, and of many manors, 
townships and families in both counties.” 

A very considerable number of original documents 
are brought together in these pages, which cannot fail 
to be of value to antiquaries, and to all interested in 
genealogical research in the three counties of 
Cheshire, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire. The Coram 
Rege Rolls of Richard I. and John, the Feet of Fines, 
Testa de Nevill, Inquisitiones post mortem, and the 
Rolls of Assize, de Banco, Curie Regis, and Hundred- 
orum ‘have all been laid under contribution. The 
chartulary of Kirkstead Abbey has supplied another 
set of facts. The charters of the British Museum, 
especially those of the Harleian collection, but some 
also of the Cottonian and Additional MSS., yield 
abundant material. A judicious use has also been 
made of the Monasticon and other printed authorities, 
such as Nichols’ Lezcestershire and Ormerod’s Cheshire; 
but apparently every statement in the body of the 
book has been carefully tested, and nothing stated in 
the least degree hazardous. The lords of Pulford are 
traced from Hugh FitzOsborn, who witnessed a 
charter of Earl Hugh in 1086, and the descents of the 
Ormesbys, lords of Ormesby and Pulford, and of the 
Reresbys, lords of Thrybergh and Ashover, clearly 
established step by step ; and this in no mere dry-as- 
dust fashion, but with a good deal of humanity cloth- 
ing their bones. 

If this book, however, had been a genealogical 
tracing of an important baronical family, our epithets 
of valuable and remarkable would scarcely have been 
applied to it, with whatever excellence the work might 
have been done. It is the boldness and apparent 
accuracy of some of the statements of Sir George 
Sitwell on points that have a most important bearing 
upon our early national history, and upon the growth 
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and origin of our constitution, which make us desire 
to draw very emphatic attention to this. volume, re- 
garding it, as we do, as the precursor of others more 
important. The statement repeated in these pages 
more than once, and finding a place even in the 
index, that every historian, from old Camden down 
to Professor Freeman and Bishop Stubbs, has been 
wrong in his estimate of the earldom and palatinate 
of Cheshire, as well as in his interpretation of a 
barony, though temperately stated, seems at first pre- 
sumptuous and rash. But, after carefully weighing 
the evidence now produced, and after considering the 
remarkable care and accuracy that characterize these 
pages, we have come to the slowly-adopted conclusion 
that Sir George Sitwell is right—a conclusion with 
which we believe that the Bishop of Oxford will be 
inclined to agree when the points at issue are set out 
in further detail. 

It will be best to let Sir George give a brief sum- 
mary of his views in his own words, in the introduc- 
tion: ‘* After the rebellion of Edwin and Morkere, 
William the Conqueror gave Chester the capital of the 
Mercian earldom, and its county, first to his stepson, 
Gherbod, and then, after Gherbod’s crime and im- 
prisonment in Flanders, to Hugh, the son of Richard 
Comte, of the Avranchin and Hiemois. Hugh de 
Loup, as tradition, if not the usage of his own day, 
has nicknamed him, was almost as independent of the 
King of England as the Duke of Normandy of the 
King of France; his earldom was not subject to 
English law or taxation, he was the military executive 
and judicial leader of the whole county, and the 
universal landlord, enjoyed its entire revenues and 
profits, and in one of his charters speaks of the shire- 
moot as ‘my court.’ In order to account for these ex- 
traordinary privileges and powers, less full perhaps 
than those enjoyed by the later earls, but certainly 
inferior to Edwin’s, every English historian during 
the last three centuries has blindly followed his pre- 
decessor in accepting the unfounded and untrue state- 
ment that Hugh was a Palatine earl, and by the 
Conqueror’s gift held the county of Chester ‘as freely 
by the sword, as the King held England by the 
crown.’ Certainly Hugh was in possession of some of 
those powers which the constitutional students of the 
thirteenth and subsequent centuries considered to be 
regalian and inseparable from Palatine authority, and 
which they regarded as proof that Cheshire was a 
county Palatine as well before the Conquest as after ; 
but without reasonable doubt, the Conqueror’s grant 
was not made to him in such terms, nor was he con- 
sidered in his own day to be a Palatine earl. His 
position requires a threefold explanation : as Edwin’s 
heir he was the military leader of the shire, and presi- 
dent of the folk-moot ; by the universal forfeiture of 
the small Saxon thanes, and the consequent escheat 
to his demesne of the entire land of the county 
(except, of course, that which was held by the 
Church), he became the supreme landlord, and gained 
a proprietory right in the shire court and sheriff ; and 
his possession of the wasted revenues of the county was 
derived from the not unusual generosity of the Con- 
queror.” 

This new theory, and the various bases on which it 
rests, are to be worked out in another volume, now in 
course of preparation, to be termed “The Normans 


in Cheshire.” Meanwhile, sufficient is here given to 
justify the statement in the preface, that a new and 
strong light can be thrown upon the origin and de- 
velopment of English institutions by the study of a 
province which enjoyed home rule from the middle 
of the twelfth century until the reign of Henry VIII., 
and with it the right to remain Norman in spirit and 
organization, to be divorced from national progress 
and popular reform, and to be a perpetual danger and 
menace, first to the crown, and then, after the crown 
had absorbed it, to the liberties of England. 

Irrespective of these striking theories, the intro- 
ductory fifty pages are most readable and full of 
picturesque incident, especially as to the latter days 
of the Reresbys at Thribergh and at Ashover. One 
of the only mistakes that we have noticed in this 
volume occurs in the description of Eastwood Hall, 
Ashover, which was destroyed by the Roundheads in 
1646. A newspaper report of the visit of a small 
Scarsdale society to the ruins is quoted, in which 
Norman and Early English architecture was discovered, 
and learnedly attributed to the De Plesleys and the 
Willoughbys, before this property came to the 
Reresbys. But the fact is that the old hall, save 
possibly in a few re-used stones, has no trace of any- 
thing older than the Tudor period. 

Is Sir George Sitwell, also, sure of his ground in 
quoting from a graphic letter of the then rector of 
Ashover, Immanuel Bourne, in the introduction, 
which gives a description of the visit of the Parlia- 
mentary troops? It may be that this is genuine, 
though there is good internal reason to doubt it. 
About 1873, those forging miscreants who used to 
haunt the reading-room of the British Museum, and 
who gulled the late Mr. Salt of Stafford to the tune of 
many hundreds of pounds, offered the writer alleged 
Commonwealth correspondence pertaining to Ash- 
over, including five letters of Rector Bourne. Since 
that date, one, if not more, of these letters found their 
way into print, and have once or twice been quoted. 

One other question—why is no title given to the 
facsimile of a charter which serves as a frontispiece ? 
But otherwise the book does infinite credit to the 
author’s private press. Only two hundred and fifty 
copies are printed, each of which is numbered and 
signed. This small edition will surely soon be taken 
up; scholars, antiquaries, and students of history 
cannot fail to appreciate a book that is sufficiently 
noteworthy to give of itself the foundation of a 
literary reputation.—J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


&®# & 


Tue ANCIENT LAWs OF WALES. By the late Hu- 
bert Lewis, B.A. ; edited, with a preface, by J. S. 
Lloyd, M.A. Ziléot Stock. 8vo., pp. xvi., 560. 
Price 30s. 

At the time of the death, in 1884, of the late Mr. 
Hubert Lewis, of the Middle Temple, a legal author 
of no mean repute, a considerable proportion of the 

resent laborious work on the ancient Welsh laws was 
in type, and most of the remainder prepared for the 
press. It is now published under the able editorship 
of Mr. J. E. Lloyd, who is lecturer in history and 

Welsh at the University College of Wales. The highly 

interesting old laws of Wales, that throw so much 

light upon the social customs and institutions of that 
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ancient British kingdom, were first rendered accessible 
to the student in 1681, in the two volumes issued by 
the Public Record Commissioners, and edited by 
Mr. Aneurin Owen. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, no attempt of any kind has been made to give to 
these laws a systematic interpretation. This book 
gives the readable results of a thoroughly careful 
investigation of the whole subject and surround- 
ings of the laws and customs of the early British. 
But the book was not undertaken with any idea of 
giving a popular digest of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s work ; 
it was written with the object of showing that there 
are many vestiges in the local institutions of medizeval 
and modern England which point to a state of society 
similar to that described under the old Welsh laws. 
In the working out of this idea the book naturally 
falls into two parts. In the first division a careful 
examination is made of the old Welsh codes and the 
other legal records so as to deduce a most interesting 
picture of the old social system in its different aspects. 
In the second division the British element in English 
institutions is traced with much ingenuity in the 
manor and manorial courts, in the hundred and 
tithing, in feudal succession, in the peculiarities of 
socage tenure, gavelkind, and borough English, as 
well asin the common-field system and in local nomen- 
clature. The result of Mr. Lewis’s investigations 
seems to point to two conclusions, namely, that there 
is a larger Celtic element in the making of the English 
than is usually admitted, and that the English adopted 
to no small extent the institutions of the races that 
they conquered in the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
former of these conclusions is scarcely alluded to by 
the author, though he is unconsciously doing much to 
substantiate the admirable and never-answered argu- 
ments of Mr. Nicholas’s Pedigree of the English 
People, issued in 1868, wherein the strong Celtic in- 
fusion in our present nationality is placed beyond 
gainsaying. 

There is an abrupt transition between the two parts 
of the late Mr. Hubert Lewis’s work which is noted 
by the editor, and which would probably have been 
supplied had Mr. Lewis lived. We feel convinced 
that if he had worked out the connecting links between 
these parts, the truth of the incorporation of a con- 
siderable section of the Celtic aborigines into the 
race-amalgamation that formed the English would 
have come home to him with convincing force, ‘and 
would then have been stated with critical directness 
in explanation of the otherwise almost marvellous 
similarities between the two races that he has here 
traced. Anyone who is interested in the investiga- 
tions of Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Seebohm, and Mr. 
Gomme with regard to village communities will find 
this work of absorbing importance. Mr. Lewis 
differed occasionally with Mr. Seebohm, and carries 
conviction as to his conclusions. This bulky volume 
concludes with an excellent chapter on the common- 
field system, together with a valuable contribution on 
the Celtic element in place nomenclature. The re- 
markable fact of no less than forty-six of the hundreds 
scattered throughout England bearing the British ter- 
minal ¢ree, which has been attempted to be explained 
by the childish theory that it denotes the tree under 
which the hundred court was held, is brought out into 
strong relief. Mr. Lewis remarks that there were 


probably many more of the old hundreds of England 
that bore this old “‘joint-family ” terminal, but that as 
hundreds were redivided or joined together in the 
Saxon or later days, the new hundreds received new 
names. We can give an instance in Derbyshire of an 
old hundred with this terminal that was not absorbed 
till medizeval days—the hundred of Sallertree, traces 
of which are found as late as the days of Elizabeth. 
This last section will have many attractions for that 
large class of readers that have been drawn to the 
study of place and field names since Canon Taylor 
popularized the study in Words and Places. This 
posthumous book will greatly add to the literary repute 
of the author ; it is weighty, instructive, well-reasoned, 
and witha] eminently readable. 


% 

St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY (English History by 
Contemporary Writers). By Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
M.A. David Nutt. 16mo., pp. 280, illustrated. 
Price 2s. 

This is one of Mr. Nutt’s admirably conceived and 
marvellously cheap epochs of English history. To 
select and arrange an account of the life of St. Thomas 
of England from the contemporary biographers and 
other chroniclers, when the material is so abundant, 
and when it has already been so well treated at length 
by Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Freeman, is no mean under- 
taking, but Mr. Hutton has well accomplished the task. 
The result is a really charming little monograph on this 
great man. The preface gives an appreciative sum- 
mary of the position and life of this English saint. 
We cannot resist quoting the opening paragraph : 

‘*The name of Thomas Becket filled so large a 
place in the history of his own time and in the hearts 
of succeeding generations that it has seemed fit to 
offer a somewhat full account of him in this series. 
Few men have struggled harder to win the name of 
Saint, and few Englishmen have so powerfully 
impressed the imagination of the nation. Great as 
was the position which Thomas of London, the first 
man born on English soil who sat in the seat of 
Augustine after the Roman Conquest, held, while he 
lived, as statesman and ecclesiastic, still greater was 
the fame which he won after his death. ‘ Second after 
the king in four realms’ is he often styled when in the 
zenith of his power ; first among the saints after the 
Blessed Virgin he was held for nearly four centuries 
after hisdeath. Hundreds of churches were dedicated 
to his memory, and thousands of pilgrims year by year 
wended their way to his shrine. Literature owes a 
vast debt to him. Had he not lived as he did we 
should not have gained some of the finest pieces of 
writing which the medizeval chroniclers have left us ; 
and had he not died as he did there would have been 
no ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ ‘He was a great man in an 
age of great men, and his figure as we approach near 
to it has still some of the fascination which was so 
powerful centuries ago. A bold fight for principle, a 
courageous death, the posthumous triumph of a great 
personality—these are not soon forgotten.” 


« ~~ 
A History OF FELSTED SCHOOL. By John Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall and Co, Crown 
8vo., pp. 128. Price 4s. 
It was time for a chronicler of Felsted School to 
arise, and the small, unpretentious book before us is 
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sufficiently accurate and attractive to fill the gap. 
There is not a line of padding ; all of it will be wel- 
come to old Felstedians, and much of it should be of 
real interest to the general antiquary. Lord Rich, of 
Little Leez, was content at the dissolution of the 
monasteries to enrich himself with the spoils and 
broad acres of the priory of Leez. In the first year of 
Philip and Mary, he endeavoured to make some 
reparation by founding a chaplaincy in the adjacent 
parish church of Felsted. The endowment consisted 
of the rectories of Matching and Broomfield, with a 
farm at Morton, and the building which afterwards 
became the schoolbouse. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth the masses that the chaplain had to sing were no 
longer legal, so in 1564 Lord Rich diverted the endow- 
ment for the establishment of a school with a master 
and usher. The chaplain, churchwardens, and 
parishioners of Felsted were constituted into a corpora- 
tion for holding the property, but Lord Rich and his 
descendants were to be the governing body, an office 
they fulfilled until 1851. Of the worthies of Felsted 
School, of whom mention is here made, the only one 
of national repute is Isaac Barrow—“ Scholar, mathe- 
matician, controversialist and man of science, preacher 
and theologian ; he touched nothing that he did not 
‘adorn.” A carefully-done chapter gives an account of 
the house of Rich, illustrated by a table-pedigree show- 
ing thedescent of the barony of Rich, of Little Leez. But 
the part of the book which possesses an attraction for 
the general antiquary is the chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Records of the Foundation.” Herein is described an 
old volume, now in the custody of the headmaster, 
which contains the churchwardens’ accounts of the 
moneys and corn received and disbursed from 1566 to 
1710, with occasional notes of other occurrences. The 
first year’s accounts are printed entire. Eleven barrels 
of herrings cost the churchwardens £14 6s. 6d. “One 
thousand of tyle” for the schoolhouse cost 14s. 8d. 
Mr. Cawfell was paid 13s. 4d. “for makyng a sermon 
Whit-Sundey,” Inthe year of Worcester fight appears 
an entry for “drums and collours.” The extracts are 
somewhat tantalizing. Could not the Essex Archzo- 
logical Society print this old volume of accounts 
in extenso ? 


&¢ @& 


BATTLEFIELD CHURCH. By Rev. W. G. Dimock 
Fletcher, F.S.A. Shrewsbury Journal Office. 

Though only a pamphet of twenty-six pages, this 
little brochure deserves a word of special men- 
tion. It comprises an historical and descriptive 
sketch of the church of Battlefield, which owes its 
foundation to the success of Henry IV. at the battle 
of Shrewsbury. It is well illustrated, with four views 
of the church as it appeared in 1749, 1792, 1861, and 
as it now stands. There is also an engraving of the 
remarkable Pieta, 3 feet 6inches high, carved out of a 
block of oak, which stands in the chancel ; it is ¢— 
bably of fourteenth-century work. This handbook is 
no mere compilation, but includes several hitherto un- 
known facts gleaned by Mr. Fletcher’s diligence from 
the Public Record Office, and other unused quarries. 
We are glad to learn that he has in view a history, 
on a larger scale, of this most interesting collegiate 
foundation. 


THE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCH 
AND CHURCHYARD OF ST. Mary, LEWISHAM. 
By Herbert Charles Kirby and Leland Lewis 
Duncan. Printed by Charles North, Lee. 
4to., pp. 83. 

Two hundred copies of this book have been printed 
for the Lewisham Antiquarian Society, and we are 
obliged to the hon. secretaries, who are its compilers, 
for a copy of the work. Its well-printed pages con- 
tain (1) all the inscriptions on the stones in the 
churchyard of St. Mary, Lewisham ; (2) the inscrip 
tions on the monuments and stones in the old church, 
taken down in 1774; (3) the inscriptions on the 
monuments in the present church and in the vaults 
beneath. These Lewisham inscriptions have an 
additional value, from the fact that in 1830 a fire 
destroyed nearly all the older registers. The book is 
well printed and admirably arranged ; it concludes 
with three indexes—persons, places, and coats of arms. 
The arms which the editors failed to identify on 
page 7I, an impalement of Petrie, are those of 


Keble. 
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Books RECEIVED, ETC.—John Sampson, of York, 
publishes (at 6d.) a good sermon of the Dean of York, 
preached at Pickering on November 21, entitled Zhe 
History and Teaching of Christian Wall-painting, on 
the occasion of the completion of the restoration of 
the medizval wall-paintings in Pickering Church, to 
which we alluded in our last issue. 

The junior class of archzological publications, 
known as local ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” which all bear 
witness to a healthy growth in England of an appre- 
ciative interest in the past, continue to thrive and 
increase. In addition to the monthly issues of our 
old friends, the well-established East Anglian and 
Western Antiquary, we have received the quarterly 
parts of Salopian Shreds and Patches ; of Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries, edited by Rev. B. H. Blacker ; 
and of Finland Notes and Queries, edited by Mr. 
W. H. Bernard Saunders, F.R.H.S. The last and 
most recent of these (/z/and Notes) is specially de- 
serving of a word of praise; the good and strictly 
local matter that it contains is well arranged and well 
edited. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has issued no less than three new 
monthly publications with the new year, viz., A 
Handbook of Scientific and Literary Bible Difficulties 
(6d.), edited by Rev. R. Tuck; Springtide (1d.), a 
child’s magazine that looks particularly attractive, 
and is quite as good as it looks; and 7he Field Club 
(3d.), a magazine of general natural history for scien- 
tific and unscientific readers, edited by Rev. Theodore 
Wood. With the two first of these the Amtiguary has 
but little connection, but, inasmuch as many of our 
field clubs combine archzology with natural history, 
we desire to offer a hearty welcome to the last of these 
new ventures, and to wish it the success it seems to 
deserve. We would suggest a fuller record of the 
meetings of local societies. 
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Correspondence. 
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PRESIDENT BRADSHAW’S HOUSE. 


An old house has come into my hands recently, 
which is supposed to date from the time of Charles I. 
At any rate, it is said to be the house in which Pre- 
sident Bradshaw resided, and, the report goes, there 
signed the warrant for the royal execution. The 
front of the building is mainly composed of large oak 
timbers with plastered interspaces, but the timbers do 
not appear ever to have been varnished or covered 
with any colouring substance. I am anxious to 
restore the outside of the house, as far as possible, to 
its original appearance, and my object in writing is to 
obtain suggestions, if any of your antiquarian corre- 
spondents learned in such matters would be good 
enough to give them, as to what substance it would 
be best to use to preserve the woodwork, which is a 
good deal weather-worn, and at the same time not to 
overlay it too much with colour. I am not aware 
how the timbers of old English half-timbered houses 
were treated, but my impression is that the wood was 
not usually left, as in this case, with its natural 
surface entirely uncoloured or unprotected against the 
weather. 

LOWTHER BRIDGER. 

11, Sumner Place, 

South Kensington, S.W. 


_— 


PORCELAIN WIG-CURLERS. 


Referring to the last paragraph of page 38 of 
January’s Antiguary, I beg to state that I have had in 
my possession many years two specimens of pieces of 
porcelain similar to those therein mentioned, the use 
of which I made my utmost endeavours to discover, 
but without success, until one day I visited the 
museum at Kensington, and on looking at Hogarth’s 
paintings (i think those illustrating the “‘ Rake’s Pro- 
gress”), where I observed a row of them on the upper 
part of the forehead of a female with her hair twisted 
tightly round them, evidently for the purpose of keep- 
ing the hair in curl during the daytime. 

H. WICKHAM. 
Strood. 


[See also “ Notes of the Month” on the same sub- 
ject in this number, p. 52.—Eb.] 


THE COUNTESS OF BUCHAN. 


(Ante, xxi., 48.) 


The Countess of Buchan did not die in her latticed 
cage in a turret of Berwick Castle. Her rigorous and 
shameful imprisonment began in 1306. She was still 
a prisoner there zz guadam kagia on June 10, 1310, 
when Edward II. ordered her transference to the 
Carmelite monastery in the town, where she was to 
remain under strict guard. On April 28, 1313, how- 
ever, she is again referred to as a prisoner in the 
castle. Then the close of her durance was at hand, 
for on that day a mandate was issued for her delivery 
to Sir Henry Beaumont, who was to keep her as the 
king had enjoined him. Beaumont was a well-known 
nobleman of the time ; he had married her niece, and 
his claim to the earldon of Buchan gave Scotland no 
small trouble a few years later. It was thus to her 
own nephew that the now widowed countess was 
delivered in 1313. Bruce’s sister Mary and _ his 
daughter Marjory were treated with the same indignity, 
being immured in ‘‘ kages” at Roxburgh Castle and 
the Tower of London ex meisme la manere. There 
was no law in these inhumanities. 

Gro. NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 


Authorities : Rymer (1727), II. 1014; III. gor. 
Rotuli Scotia, 1. 856. Palgrave’s Documents, 358-9. 
Bain’s Calendar, II. 1851; III. 313. 


Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
it should prove unsuitable. 

eececeseeese 


The CONFERENCE, or subject upon which brief 
signed articles or communications will appear (and are 
still invited) in the March number, is Low Side 
Windows.” 

Space will be found, if necessary, for any further 
terse discussion on Ecclesiastical Altar Stones in the 
Correspondence columns. 

The subject of the CONFERENCE for the April number 
is ** The Preservation of Local Records.” Communi- 
cations can be sent in at once. 

eceececeseso 

Mr. Nightingales work on the ** Church Plate o 
Dorset,” reviewed in our last issue, ts to be obtuined 
from Messrs. Brown, booksellers, Salisbury, 6s. 6d. 
post free. 
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